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Preface. 


'T'lIE  time  lias  gone  hy  for  one  to  apologize  in  any  way  for  the  presence  of  the  novel  in 
literature.  What  it  is,  it  is  as  a  type  which  has  proved  its  right  to  be.  Still  it  can 
never  be  studied  too  much.  A  clearer  comprehension  of  its  nature,  field,  and  possibilities 
will  only  result  in  advancing  its  interests  and  powers.  I 

Tn  our  treatment  of  KSchetfel  as  a  novelist  ( Scheffel  als  llomandichter),  we  are  not 
actuated  so  much  by  a  hope  to  discover  anything  new  in  his  work  or  methods  as  by  a  desire 
to  present  him  and  his  fiction  in  a  connected  and  comprehensive  study.  Scheflfel  is  a  well- 
known  name;  his  works  and  words  have  become  household  pi*operty  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
and  yet  the  facts  of  his  life  and  literarj'  work,  particularly  as  relate  to  the  iesthetic  and 
critical  appreciation  of  his  romance,  are  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  reviews,  essays, 
and   biographical  articles.      A  single  study,  therefore,  in  this  direction  may  not  come  amiss. 

In  oui-  work  we  have  tried  to  form  our  judgments  on  the  somewhat  broad  basis  (»f 
international  fiction,  and  an  estimate  of  him  coming  from  a  standpoint  e.rtm  Gernianldm 
we  hope  will  \w  of  interest  and  value.  «  , 

It  has  seemed  best  to  us  to  introduce  our  discussion  by  a  preliminary  part  in  which  we 
observe  the  leading  principles  of  fiction  and  their  connection  with  the  historical  novel,  and  to 
follow  this  up  with  a  cursory  glance  over  the  general  course  of  the  historical  novel  in  'Ger- 
many before  Schett'el's  day.  If  this  latter  part  seems  to  need  a  supplement,  showing  Schett'el's 
own  influence  upon  German  fiction,  we  trust  that  our  final  chapter  ( Srhefl'rJ's  Phive  in  G<  rmnn 
J.itt  riitiii')  may  be  such. 
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CIH^PTEP  l.-lnrixxluction. 

"fhc  Principle's  ot  rhc  Novel  cind  Their  ^pplicciHon 

k)  Hi.sk )nail  PictioiA. 


nnHOrGII  storv-wrlting  is  comparatively  young,  tUe  story-telliog  instinct  is  as  old.  doulit- 
■'■  less,  as  the  race  itself.  The  modern  novel  is  the  latest  form  of  this  very  ancient  trait. 
Ijiterature  always  keeps  pace  in  a  mysterious  way  with  the  age  which  produces  it:  story-telling 
is  ever  in  nt/qxirt  with  civilization.  ••  It  is  obvious,"  says  J)unlop. ' )  ••that  the  ticti()n>  framed 
by  mankind,  or  the  narratives  with  which  they  are  delighted,  will  vary  with  their  feelings  and 
the  state  of  society.  Accordingly,  in  a  warlike  age  it  would  be  i)eculiarly  employed  in 
tales  of  enterprise  and  chivalry,  and  in  the  times  of  gallantry,  in  the  detail  of  love  adventure.  ' 
And  since  the  modern  age  is  the  sum  of  all  the  past,  an  inheritance  of  all  the  feelings,  vices, 
and  virtues  which  in  any  way  have  ever  affected  the  race,  the  modern  novel  will  reprodure 
these  in  its  portrayal  of  society,  —  in  other  words,  be  the  vehicle  of  the  thinkiuii-  and  feeling  <^f 
the  present  day. —  in  the  c^se  of  the  liistorical  novel,  be  a  more  or  less  perfect  mirror  of  the 
age  of  which  it  treats.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  ditl'erence  of  opinion  on  thisu,  point. 
Mr.  Henry  James  makes  the  novel  to  be  a  picture  of  life:  V.  Marion  Crawford  calls  it  a 
••  pocket  stage''  which  presents  the  more  '•dramatic,  passionate,  romantic,  or  humorous  sides  of 
real  life."  According  to  Kehorn,  it  describes  the  doings  of  the  world  from  tiie  standi)oint  of 
humanity:  according  to  Spielhagen,  it^^esents  pictures  of  the  world,  or  of  a  people  and  their 
aspirations,  in  a  certain  period  of  time:  a^id  Zola  finds  its  work  to  lie  in  reproducing  living 
men.-)  who  play  their  parts  in  life's Icoinedy  as  faithfully  as  possible.  From  these  views  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  phraseologies  ctmer  the  substance  is  the  same. 

The  historical  novel  in  no  way  i-^volts  against  these  definitions.  It  presumes  to  be  as 
accurate  and  as  true  a  picture  of  life  and  society  as  any  other^  justifying  the  presumption 
from  the  belief  that  humanity  in  its  heart  qualities  is  the  same  in  every  age.  Still,  there  are 
difl'erences  between  the  historical  and  the  ordinary  novel  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  come  to  be  a  principle  of  historical  fiction  that  the  writer  should  seek  iiis 
material  in  the  past.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  expedient.  Since  he  deals  in  a 
way  with  real  events,  and  more  or  less  with  real  personages,  the  historical  novelist  saves  him- 
self a  good  deal  of  responsibility  and  unwelcome  criticism  by  taking  refuge  in  a  time  of  wiiicli 
he  is  sole  master  and  interpreter.  In  this  way  considerations  imposed  by  modern  society 
hamper  him  less,  but  they  do  not  leave  him  any  freer  to  become  unreal  or  un historic.  ^^'heI4 
his  work  loses  the  ring  of  truth,  it  also  loses  that  element  of  universality  whieh  alone  gives  it 
value.  Again,  and  here  the  divergence  is  greater,  the  means  with  which  the  historical  novel 
ist  produces  his  effects  are  in  many  ways  ditferent  from  those  of  the  regular  novelist.  They 
are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  rhetorical  ])rinciples  and  art  recjuirements.  Of  this  again. 
Another  (juestion  comes  up:  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  novel?  And  here  likewise  the 
answer  has  been  pretty  well  established  by  usage,  and  the  verdict  of  the  thoughtful  reader 
and  critic  has  come  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the  thoughtful  writer.  The  original  pur|)ose 
of  the  novel  was  to  enteitain.  and  indireetlv  to  teach,  —  as  Lord  Bacon  savs  concernino  fiction. 


')  I'.  f>  of  irit  nxliH'lioii  to  77//    Hisldinnl   Ficliu)!.  London,  I>45.     Compare    also    lifhoiii.  1 1>  r    Ihtitsili,     llntiKiii. 
Koln  and  Leip/isr.  IWH). 

-)  .lames  (juott'd  by  Ciawfot-d  in  liis  77/<  .Voiv  J.  Wlmt  It  Is.  p.  ."lO.     llelioiti,  I  ii  r  JinitstJi,   limiiiu.  p.  ti.    '■dci-  i;<im;n: 
scbiktert  d;is  Wt'U.uetrifbe  sub  sptrit- liumani."    Spk-lliaircn.  Tln'iiir  <iis   liniiuuis,  p.   :.'(i:j.  •■  W  tltliild»r   auiv.u^tclh  n, 
Oder  wenii  niHti  (ienn  dufcliaus  will.  Ililder  ilires   Volkes  nnd  sciiu's  Sireliuiiireii  in  eiiieni  LTewisMMi  Zeitahsi'liiiin. 
Zola,    Li'    liiitiKiii    t'.iiih  iimntdl.   p.   :^(i().     "l,a  jrrande  atl'alre  est   ilc  nit'ttrt-  delioui  lio  cii'atun^    vivanies.    JMUtiia. 
dt'vant  les  lectcurs  la  comedie  luunaiiie  avei-  le  plusde  nuiurel   possUilc." 
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10  SCHEFFEL  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

"not  only  to  delight,  but  to  inculciitf  morality  and  nobleness  of  soul."  Iluet/)  the  first 
writer  to  notice  in  a  dignified  way  this  ty|)e  of  literature,  makes  its  task  distinctly  to  lie  in 
giving  pleasure  and  instruction.  So  also  do  Al)be  Lenglot  du  Fresnoy  and  Tobias  Smollet 
a  half  century  later.')  Blankenburg, ' )  tlie  first  German  to  make  in  any  extended  waj' an 
iesthetic  stud}'  of  the  novel,  was  convinced  that  it  might  be  made  a  very  delightful  jind 
instructive  pastime :  Goethe  accei^ted  this  view,  and  even  the  Romanticists  with  their  one-sided 
notions  and  their  belief  in  the  magic  of  the  imagination  did  not  in  theory  reject  it.  So  it  has 
come  on  down  through  the  century,  sometimes  the  entertainment  part  of  the  theory,  some- 
times the  purpose  of  imparting  moral  or  intellectual  instruction  emphasized;  but  as  a  cardinal 
principle  it  has  remained.*) 

The  historical  novel  is  undoubtedly  a  product  where  the  instructive  element  is  promi- 
nent, whether  the  author  intended  it  so  primaiily  oi'  not  With  many  authors,  however,  this 
intention  is  openly  deliberate,  a  set  purpose  from  the  outset  under  the  guise  of  a  narrative  to 
make  a  story  of  a  bit  of  history.  Hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  making  a  novel  serve  as 
a  text-book  of  history,  or  in  being  a  record  of  political  machinations,  the  writer  runs  a  great 
lisk,  —  such  a  risk,  indeed,  that  only  the  man' of  genius  can  hope  to  carry  the  problem 
through.  And  even  then  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  schoolroom  element  so  outbal- 
ances everything  else  that  the  artistic  poise  of  the  work  as  a  novel  is  usuall}-  destroyed,  and 
its  narrative  interest  impaired. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  tlie  aim  of  the  novelist  is  to  portra}'  real  life,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fascinate  and  educate.  Whether  he  realizes  this  end  depends  upon  his  ability 
and  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  work.  It  is  here  that  the  novel  comes  in  as  a  form  of  art, 
and  in  this  respect  the  historical  novel  is  as  dependent  as  any  other  kind  of  fiction, — perhaps 
more  so. 

Since  every  novel  is  the  narrative-history  of  a  little  world  by  itself  in  which  people 
move  and  act  from  all  sorts  of  motives  and  impulses,  sometimes  in  concord,  sometimes  in 
discord,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  writer  must  have  a  center  in  this  creation  of  his,  a 
prominent  character  by  which  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  movements  of  the  others.  We  say 
necessarilii  because  it  is  the  only  safeguard  against  dissipation  of  his  energy,  and  the  only 
means  of  keeping  out  extraneous  matter  which  does  not  concern  him."')  This  central  figure, 
the  hero  as,  we  call  him,  is  "  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  the  art  element,"  and  his  career 
and  that  of  those  most  directly  connected  with  him  embody  what  von  Leixner  '')  calls  the 
"ethical  idea,"  the  regnant  principle  of  the  work. 

Here  is  a  place  of  danger  for  the  historical  novelist,  at  the  very  point  where  at  first 
sight  he  seems  so  favored.  The  regular  novelist  is  permitted  to  invent  his  hero  and  at- 
tendant characters  for  himself, —  of  course  after  due  study  and  observation;  the  historical 
novelist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  choose  his  characters  more  or  less  from  the  pages 
of  history,  and  from  the  lists  of  real  men.  The  novelist  who  creates  his  own  characters,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  allows  them  to  assume  roles  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  and 
capabilities  of  his  own  genius;  the  historical  novelist  who  takes  his  characters  already 
molded,  is  trammeled  at  the  very  outset  by  circumstances  over  which  he  is  not  complete 
master.  His  work  must  in  a  sense  fit  the  hero  and  the  figures  associated  with  the  hero, —  not 
their  careers  his  own  work  and  fancy;  he  does  not  evolve  a  world  from  his  experience  and 
consciousness, —  lie  only  fills  in  the  staff'age  of  a  creation  already  begun.  For  most  writers 
this  is  hazardous.  If  they  are  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  period  and  persons  they 
have  chosen  to  work  with, —  and  as  no  one  will  release  them  from  this,  they  are  constantly  in 
a  strait  betwixt  two  :  either  to  make  historical  characters  unhistorical  and  misleading,  or  to 
allow  them  to  play  parts  not  supported  by  their  own  power  and  handling  of  them.       Between 


')  I)f  r(}ri<ji)ir  dis  [iiiuKDts,  I'jiris,  1(170:  '"Et  cv  (\uv  Ton  ;ipi)('lle  proprenn'iit  ronians.  .soiit  des  fictions  d'aventures 
uruourcuses.  eciites  en  prosr  a  vcc  art,  pour  k'  pluisir  et  I'instiuction  des  lecteurs  " 
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ilom,  174S. 

:<)  Veisiirh  iiliir  ili:)t  Rdinini.  ]~~i-  •'Icli  ^resteti' es  sehr  aufriciiti?.  dass  icli  ^rlaube,  ein  I{oman  k()nne  zu  einem 
sehr  anjjenelimeii  urifi  selir  lelirreicben  Zeit vert reibe  Ki'machl  werdun."  For  a  critical  estimate  of  Klankenljurjr, 
see  Hellajfc  der  Alljrenieineti  /eitunfj,  !)  Miirz,  Wti. 
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this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  historical  novels  become  mere  anti- 
quarian studies  or  historical  memoirs,  bound  together  by  a  little  bit  of  overworked  romance. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  novel-writing  that  the  writer  ought 
always  to  keep  himself  and  his  powers  as  free  and  unlimited  as  possible.  In  case  of  the  his- 
torical novelist,  absolute  freedom  is  well-nigh  unattainable.  Still,  if  he  makes  his  novel  the 
embodiment  of  an  historical  idea  rather  than  of  historical  facts,  with  the  great,  fixed,  histor- 
ical characters  in  the  background,  for  the  most  part,  as  Spielhagen  says.,  undisturbed  on  their 
pedestals,  he  remains  practically  master  of  his  situation.  He  is  now  free  to  develop  his  tale 
almost  as  he  chooses,  and  his  most  active  characters  lend  themselves  easily  and  plastically  to 
his  treatment,  unhampered  by  chronicle  or  necessity. 

This  shaping  of  a  romance  to  the  movements  of  its  hero  and  heroic  figures,  and  to  the 
idea  represented  by  such  movements,  so  that  the  onward  march  of  the  story  may  sutler  no 
break  or  jar,  is  the  plot.  Nowhere  does  skill  count  for  more  than  here,  and  nowhere  do 
novels  fail  oftener.  The  plot  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  tangle,  a  kaleidoscopic  jumble 
shaken  into  order  at  the  last  moment,  complicated  like  the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  watch ;  it 
may  be  comparatively  simple, — :  usuall}'  the  better  for  this. —  a  machine  of  few  parts  but  of 
great  power  and  effectiveness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  machine  has  but  little  value  un- 
less its  parts  are  harmonious  and  complete.  Likewise  a  novel;  if  it  is  to  pass  for  a  Kiottsicerk. 
its  structure  must  be  unified  and  logical,  and  the  action, —  that  is,  the  development  of  the 
plot, —  from  first  to  last  must  proceed  along  definite  lines.  Interest,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  art,  demands  this.  No  matter  how  commendable  its  purpose,  the  novel  can  acconi- 
plish  nothing,  and  produce  no  effect  except  that  of  disappointment,  if  the  element  of  interest 
is  lacking.  The  plot,  therefore,  and  what  the  plot  stands  for.  must  be  ingenious  and  well 
enough  handled  to  produce  fascination,  and  all  the  accessories  of  composition  must  enhance 
this.  The  way  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  left  to  individual  ability  and  taste,  but  the 
exaction  is  ever  present. 

In  the  matter  of  interest  the  historical  novel  is  favored.  Knowledge  that  the  work  is 
historical,  a  picture  of  culture  and  civilization  of  long  ago,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  average  reader,  for  no  one  is  so  modernized  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  the 
romance  of  the  past.  "By  some  subtle  law,"  says  Mark  Twain,  "all  tragic  human  experi- 
ences gain  in  pathos  by  the  perspective  of  time."  The  historical  novel  is  also  apt  to  furnish 
a  greater  opportunity  for  dramatic  characters,  situations,  and  events  than  does  the  ordinary 
novel  of  modern,  everyday  life.  This  fact  is  also  a  strong  source  of  fascination  and  interest, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the  seeming  fondness  with  which  many 
writers  make  use  of  historical  material  and  conditions. 

The  unfolding  of  the  plot  and  the  consequent  increase  of  interest  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  of  narration.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  novel  and  the  drama,  but  that  this  connection  exists  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
purposes  of  both,  and  a  good  many  of  the  technical  means  used  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
are  the  same.  The  beginning  must  be  skillful,  with  the  interest  increasing  gradually  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  narrative,  then  be  relieved  by  an  artistic  and  adequate  conclusion,  a  log- 
ical sequence  of  the  chain  of  events  which  the  author  has  forged  under  his  pen.') 

The  introduction,  not  the  preface,  of  a  novel  involves  great  sk441.  The  adage  that 
ever}'  beginning  is  difficult  holds  true  here.  At  the  outset  of  the  century  —  it  was  an  inter- 
national trait  —  writers  were  fond  of  opening  their  narratives  with  page  after  page  of 
description  —  geographical,  historical,  or  philosophical.  But  such  dallying  is  certainly  inar- 
tistic, a  violation  of  the  fundamental  theory  of  successful  romancing.  No  one  would  deny  the 
novelist  the  privilege  of  taking  a  little  time  in  which  to  orient  himself,  and  prepare  the  stage, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  performers;  of  course  he  cannot  launch  into  the  very  midst  of  his  plot  at 
once.  But  this  start  must  not  be  tedious, —  the  highest  success  demands  that  he  manipulate 
things  so  that  interest  may  have  a  chance  to  assert  her  sway  from  the  beginning.-)  If 
interest  demands  much  here,  she  forgives  and  overlooks  much  later. 

1)  C(.  Goethe.  JcDnischc  AUyrmcine  Littcnttur-Zcituiiii,  N'r.  167.  10  .luli,  isOti- 

'-)  Georg  I'>eilierr  voii  Omptoda  In  an  article,  Wle  nitstrlit  cin  Unman.  Vflhaircn  utid  Klasiiijr's  Monatsluftc, 
Stipt.  lS9il.  says,  "  Die  er.stL'ii  Worte  sinil  sehr  wk'liti.tr.  Es  ist  iiiclil  irleichiriiltifr.  wie  ein  Roman,  .ja  sugar  wie  t'in 
Kapitel  besinnt."  , 
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The  novL'l  in  its  movement  is  progressive.  Tiie  beginning  dare  not  anticipate  the  con- 
clusion, nor  rise  to  greater  heights  than  the  climax.  The  central,  underlying  idea  must  be 
worked  out  logically;  somewhere  before  the  end  comes  the  acme  of  this  development,  the 
liighest  point  of  the  story's  interest.  The  careful,  clever  novelist  prepares  for  this,  and  he  has 
a  right  to,  for  whatever  strengthens  his  hold  upon  the  attention  and  increases  his  literary 
etr»  ctiveness  is  legitimate  art  and  legitimate  literature. 

To-day  in  some  form  or  other  love  is  the  dominating  motif  in  fiction.  This  is  sig- 
nificant but  not  inexplicable.  The  writer  takes  it  and  uses  it  because  he  can  not  avoid  doing 
so. —  it  is  the  most  elemental,  the  most  romantic,  the  most  universal  thing  in  human  life. 
For  this  reason  love  will  always  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  fiction,  and  the  highest  i)oint  of 
nairative  interest  will  be  attained  under  its  spell  '  )  Hut  there  are  other  considerations  which 
must  also  engage  the  author. —  love  is  only  the  magic  l)y  which  many  other  effects  are  pro- 
duced, tlic  light  under  which  the  various  events  and  circumstances  of  the  author's  world 
appear,  the  greatest  writer  is  he  who  under  the  guidance  of  this  ruling  passion  draws  the 
largest  and  completest  world  picture. 

A  novels  conclusion  like  its  beginning  is  also  dilHcult.  How  to  stop  has  caused 
writers  untold  troul)le.  Kven  the  jestheticians  have  recognized  the  diHiculty  of  the  problem 
and  —  disagreed.  Hither  the  ending  is  entirely  arbitrary,'^)  or  necessarily  imperfect,')  or 
tiiere  is  none  at  alll ')  Now  that  there  must  be  a  conclusion  is  self-evident,  for  somewhere,  as 
von  Ompteda  remarks,  comes  the  end  in  the  devel()[)ment  of  the  hero  figure  and  of  the  idea 
which  he  represents.  The  novel  as  an  art  product  demands  tliat  this  end  be  as  complete  and 
logical  as  i)ossible.  If  the  novel  is  nothing  but  one  idea,  and  has  but  one  fiimsy  thread  in  it, 
then  perhaps  it  may  V)e  immaterial  what  hai)pens.  or  if  nothing  happens,  just  as  soon  as  this 
idea  is  realized  and  the  one  thread  spun.  Hut  there  is  more  than  one  consideration  involved 
in  a  great  novel  and  more  than  one  character,  however  central  and  infiuential  the  hero  may  be 
in  the  story's  jn  rsnniK I :  a  novel  is  a  norUI  plvturc.  and  the  world  does  not  ignominiously  fall 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  its  king  is  dead  or  disposed  of.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  more  than  a  con- 
clusion—  it  is  an  accounting,  ••  a  releasing  of  the  feelings  and  a  solution  of  the  conflicts."'')  This 
follows  from  the  piineiple  of  emcjtional  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  from  the  claims  of  art, 
and  in  no  novel  will  the  highest  i)ossible  be  realized  till  both  these  ol)ligations  are  satisfied. 

("an  the  novelist  legitimately  idealize  in  his  work?  Is  there  any  place  for  poetry  and 
imagination  in  the  prose  of  a  chronicle  of  life?  (Jerschmann,  in  his  Studun  >'i/>cr  </<n  uKxhrncn 
Riiitniii,  '■)  has  explained  the  seeming  tendency  toward  realism  in  these  later  years  as  a  revolt 
against  the  slavish  deference  which  formerly  prevailed  for  the  novel  as  a  Kmisfform.  Such  a 
revulsion  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  though  not  entirely  to  be  commended.  As  well  might 
one  become  a  pagan  because  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  exaggerations  of  religion.  Some- 
where, somehow,  the  poetic  and  idealistic  must  combine  with  stern,  unrelenting  methods  of 
scientific  observation,  what  Monsieur  Zola  calls  "  le  sens  du  reel,' —  the  sense  of  the  real.  If 
the  novel  is  still  to  be  a  vehicle  of  human  thought,  culture,  and  civilization,  fantasy  and  fact 
must  join  hands  just  as  they  do  in  real  life.  The  world  of  feeling  is  quite  as  real  as  the  world 
of  intellect:  and  imagination  is  as  necessary  in  life  as  bread.  This  combination  will  need  to 
be  effected  with  discretion:  let  the  writer  adorn  his  work  with  the  poetical  and  the  imaginative 
so  long  as  he  does  not  idealize  himself  away  from  possibility  and  probaltility.  -'In  medio 
tutissimus  ibis.  " 

The  connection  between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  reminds  of  another  point. —  the 
relation  between  subjective  and  objective  effects.  Spielhagen  says  no  successful  novel  can  be 
written  without  objectivity,  that  of  all  literary  gifts  it  is  most  valuable.')  The  view  finds 
ready  acceptance:  liowever.  it  dc^es  not  imply  that  the  writer  is  to  give  up  all  subjective  rights; 
for  let  him  try  his  best  to  do  so  and  he  will  still  create  men  very  much  in  his  own  image,  and 
their  ways  of  thinking  will  still  resemble  his  own.      Yet  the  author  as  much  as  possible  must 
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keep  himself  in  the  background;  he  is  not  a  character,  he  does  not  figure  in  the  narrative;  he 
is  supposed  to  i)e  nothing  but  an  impartial  chronicler.  Therefore  art  and  logic  demand  that 
his  standpoint  for  the  time  being  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  object;  this  will  also  compel 
the  reader  to  make  the  object  his  own  condition  of  perceptibility.  All  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
should  be  employed  to  produce  this  effect:  description,  dialogue,  characterization,  must  all 
yield  to  this  requirement.  Details  ought  not  to  obscure  the  totality  of  the  pictures,  or  limit 
the  possibility  of  realizing  them.  The  sharp,  bold  outlines  are  the  work  of  the  artist. —  the 
novelist;  the  filling  in  and  clothing  of  the  outlines  the  pleasure  and  work  of  the  reader.  In 
this  vvay  characters  will  assume  their  personalities  as  a  result  of  forces  the  reader  comprehends, 
not  because  the  writer  autocratically  thrusts  their  natures  on  them. 

As  a  final  consideration  comes  the  question  of  style,  •■  the  dress  of  thoughts,"  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  terms  it,  what  Zola  calls  the  "  expression  personnelle."  Every  writer  has  a  style. 
—  the  sharper  the  personality  of  the  man,  the  more  pronounced  and  striking  his  rhetorical 
expression.  What  this  is,  is  hard  to  describe  in  words,  but  not  hard  to  appreciate  or  feel. 
Model  and  study  improve  it,  but  do  not  create  it;  in  spite  of  changes  for  better  or  for  worse  ii 
is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  man  himself,  giving  character  to  his 
work  and  individuality  to  his  thoughts. 

We  have  now  for  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  reached  the  end  in  our  hasty  review  of  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  novel.      Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as  follows: — 

I.  The  novel  is  expected  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  human  life,  set  in  possible  and 
actual  conditions.  To  accomplish  this,  the  historical  novelist  may  use  means  peculiar  to  his 
task,  but  is  in  no  way  absolved  from  faithfulness. 

II.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  novel  is  to  please  and  instruct.  In  the  historical  novel 
extended  opportunity  for  instruction  gives  such  fiction  a  unique  literary  value  and  place. 

III.  The  novel  is  a  n:irrative-history  of  a  little  world  by  itself,  and  centers  around  the 
career  of  the  leading  "  hero  ""  figure  or  figures.  The  motives  and  philosophy  underlying  this 
career  (to  illustrate  which  is  the  author's  responsibility  for  the  time  being)  form  the  --idea.  ' 
the  central  thought  of  the  work. 

IV.  This  shaping  of  a  romance  to  the  movements  of  the  hero  element  calls  forth  and 
is  the  plot,  which  must  be  unified  and  logical. 

\.  To  meet  the  conditions  of  its  being,  the  novel  must  be  dominated  by  an  all-pervad- 
ing interest.  This  is  best  conserved  by  making  its  structure  follow  the  lines  of  dramatic  nar- 
ration as  regards  beginning,  climax,  and  conclusion.  These  must  be  adequately  wrought  out. 
satisfying  both  art  and  reason.  From  its  very  nature,  the  historical  novel  may  exert  a  unique 
interest.      This  interest,  however,  is  subject  to  the  regular  methods  of  fi'^tion. 

VI.  In  some  form  or  other,  love  with  its  counterpart  passions  is  the  universal  theme 
of  the  novel  and  the  all-powerful  promoter  of  interest.  But  it  is  not  the  sole  theme,  and  must 
not  obscure  other  considerations. 

VII.  Within  due  bounds  the  novelist  may  seek  to  produce  idealistic  and  poetical 
effects.  This  must  not  expand  into  the  impossible,  or  degenerate  into  the  austere  and  coldly 
scientific 

\IU.  Objectivity  in  narration  is  necessarN',  and  by  it  the  novelist's  greatest  effects 
are  produced.  A  novelist's  style,  the  way  in  which  he  says  things,  is  also  of  supreme  moment. 
It  is  the  trademark  of  his  personality  —  the  guarantee  of  himself. 
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GtMinoiu)  hefore  lo^o. 

The  historical  novel — any  novel  for  that  mutter— is  tlie  result  of  evolution;  the  various 
changes  and  intiuences  which  atfeet  the  life  and  progress  of  a  people,  and  consequently  its 
literature,  make  themselves  felt  also  in  fiction  as  a  part  of  literature.  Though  the  historical 
novel  can  not  boast  of  any  great  anticiuity.  yet  it  is  l>y  no  means  young,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
the  type  in  Germany  as  elsewhere.  We  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand  us  when  we  speak  of 
the  historical  novel  and  age.  The  present-day  historical  novel  with  certain  new  and  modern 
trademarks  is  not  old. — hardly  reaching  l)ack  a  century:  it  is  only  the  beginnings,  the  origins 
of  the  modern  product,  to  which  we  wish  to  ascribe  anything  like  history. 

Between  the  years  1501-1595  the  Spanish  Amadis  romances  became  German  property 
through  a  translation  from  the  French.  It  was  popular  material,  leaving  home  in  12  books, 
growing  to  24  in  France,  and  finally  to  3(1  in  Germany.  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  this 
fiction  was  rank  and  luxuriant  Romanticism.  "Das  Wunderbare  ist  es,  worin  diese  Poesie 
lebt  und  webt, '"  says  Cholevius, ' )  and  the  realities  of  life  did  not  figure  much.  The  scenes  of 
the  various  tales  reached  from  Constantinople  to  Scotland,  and  there  were  desert  islands,  for- 
bidden mountains,  valleys  of  death,  magic  fountains,  snakes,  dragons,  and  flame-enveloped 
palaces  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sensational.  The  characters,  and  their  careers,  too,  were 
equally  wonderful.  From  their  infancy,  life  was  nothing  but  a  round  of  adventure  and  excit- 
ing exploits;  some  were  dragged  off  into  deserts  by  lions,  some  were  stolen  by  pirates,  all  were 
sharers  in  hairbreadth  escapes.  Enough  of  Arthurianism  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  Rltter- 
pixxic  was  mixed  in  to  lend  a  color  of  chivalry:  Viut  Honor  was  ever  a  slave  to  Love,  and  Love 
nothing  but  Beauty. 

From  such  inspiration  and  encouragement  came  the  early  historical  novels,  if  we  may 
call  them  so  for  want  of  a  better  name.  The  development  was  quite  similar  to  the  progress 
of  that  revival  which  called  forth  the  real  historical  novel  of  the  modern  t^pe;  both  were 
heralded  by  a  movement  which  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being  in  strange  dreams,  fancy, 
and  imagination,  and  both  were  invigorated  b}'  foreign  influence. 

Of  course  anything  like  reality,  or  regard  for  the  world  as  it  was,  when  introduced  into 
the  extravagant  treatment  which  characterized  the  Amadis  tales,  could  not  help  but  give  a 
new  and  diflferent  direction  to  the  unfolding  of  this  early  fiction.  Still  the  change  was  not 
sudden.  The  Amadis  romances  were  far  too  popular  to  be  forsaken  or  modified  in  a  day. 
Whatever  transition  stages  were  demanded  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  exotic  spell  were  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Philip  von  Zesen  ( l(ill>-168!t ),  who  by  translating  Madeleine  von 
Scudery's  Ibrahim  (1645)  and  St'/itiu'shc  ( 1()4() ),  works  in  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  "Greek" 
romance,  helped  to  give  a  new  cast  to  German  fiction.  The  type  of  novel  which  he  popularized 
had  its  historical  side,  though  it  still  revelled,  like  the  Amadis  romances,  in  adventures  and 
wonders.  But  the  characters  were  on  the  whole  more  real  and  ordinary,  —  a  moral  tone  was 
visible,  and  there  was  a  certain  natural  connection  between  the  world  of  the  writer  and  the 
world  of  men.  In  short,  one  could  begin  to  detect  now  a  slight  deviation  from  the  regular 
path,  and  the  hint  was  speedily  caught  up  by  other  German  writers. 

In  1()59  Andreas  Heinreich  Bucholtz  (1('»07-1G71)  published  his  "  Dcschristlichen  dcut- 
schen  Grossfursttii  Hi  rciihs  und  der  holimixchcn  liOniglichen  Fn'iuhin  Valisca  Wundcrgeschichtc," 
which  remained  a  popular  work  for  more  than  a  century,  and  passed  through  several  editions.'^) 
One  may  suspect  that  Buclioltz's  aim  was  to  compete  with  the  Amadis  literature  for  the  favor 
of  the  reading  public.  He  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  the  past,  especially  in 
those  fields  where  fantasy  reigned,  but  the  heroic  and  erotic  elements  were  toned  down  by 
real  historical  considerations.  For  the  first  time  now  there  was  something  like  a  definite 
geography— as  definite  as  writers  of  the  17th  century  felt  in  duty  bound  to  be — and  a  feel- 
ing of  national  pride  began  to  be  apparent. 


I)  rXi:  hrdmtrndstcn  ilrutscliini  liumdni  lirs  sirliziiniti  n  Jaln)nniile>ts.     Leiiwi;:,  1SG6. 
■-')  KiTti,  Iti'.KJ  {17:>).    1744.  and  an  I'liKirliritiaty  in  four  books  in  ITsl. 
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Passing  over  Zesen's  Biblical  novel,  A-'^senat  (167U),  in  sevea  books,  which  was  unique 
in  that  it  had  no  connection  with  profane  history  or  the  old  romances,  we  come  to  the  Asin- 
tisclie  Banise  (1(J88)  of  Heinrich  von  Ziegler  und  Klipphausen.  a  tale  that  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  earlier  production,  with  its  scene  laid  in  the  Orient,  the  land  which  traders  and  explor- 
ers were  picturing  with  such  fascination  in  this  very  period.  It  is  the  history  of  an  Asiatic 
ruler,  and  was  based  on  a  definite  material  and  some  study  of  sources  and  reports  concerning  the 
far  East.  The  plot  of  the  narrative  is  woven  around  sundry  love  adventures,  and  battles,  sieges, 
and  intrigues  are  depicted  with  bloody  faithfulness.  The  character  studies,  though  carried  out 
with  fearfully  exuberant  rhetoric,  are  comparativel}'  good,  but  requirements  of  time  and 
place,  as  is  true  of  all  the  pioneer  writers  of  this  pseudo-historical  fiction, '  )  are  woefully 
neglected.  The  work  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  contemporaneous  fiction,  and  did  not  lose 
its  grasp  on  the  public  for  a  century. 

In  close  proximit}^  to  this  novel  stand  two  others  which  appeared  about  the  same  time: 
the  Octdvia  (1685-1707)  of  Duke  IJlrich  von  Braunschweig,  and  Ainiunins  (  UiSit-iMi,- )  by 
Lohenstein.  In  them  the  early  set7'>/^e<'nM-cf'««j<r^  type  of  historical  novel  put  forth  its  most 
perfect  flower. 

Duke  Ulrich's  OcUtria  was  a  story  of  Rome,  as  its  title  indicated. ')  and  Tacitus  was  the 
primal  source.  The  plot  of  the  narrative  is  the  love  of  King  Tyridates  for  the  Empress 
Octavia,  and  an  account  of  the  hindrances  which  interfered  with  the  course  of  their  afl'eetion. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  colossal,  the  resources  of  invention  inexhaustible,  and  historical 
interest  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the  psj'chological,  yet  manifold  learning  is  brought 
in  and  paraded  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Arminius,  the  greatest  of  the  list,  was  like  the  IlercuJes  of  Bucholtz,  in  theor}'  a 
story  of  the  Fatherland,  yet  as  Cholevius  says,  the  author  did  not  hesitate  to  cruise  about 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and  bring  in  copious  extracts  from  all  the  known 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  philosophy.  With  all  of  its  prolixity,  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
traits  of  the  work  was  the  patriotic  strain  in  it.  Lohenstein  had  no  other  aim  than  to  glorify 
the  German  land  and  histor}',  yet  he  did  not  make  his  heroes  knights,  as  the  Amadis  books 
would  have  done;  for  the  most  part  they  were  rough,  sturdy  characters,  not  savage.  3'et  not 
polished.  As  far  as  psychological  treatment  went,  the  people  of  the  romance  were  unreal.— 
somewhat  aloof  from  the  common  run  of  mortals.  "They  resembled  those  hollow  personifica- 
tions of  virtue  and  wisdom  with  which  Richardson  once  edified  his  readers  in  a  period  when 
people  saw  in  poesy  nothing  but  a  moral  idea."  ^  ■ 

So  it  went.  When  once  the  vogue  was  established,  much  of  this  sort  of  fiction  was  pro- 
duced; nevertheless,  it  remained  for  an  industrious  writer  named  Happel  to  create  a  new 
variety,  which  was  a  cross  between  the  heroic  and  the  erotic,  with  a  goodly  dash  of  history  and 
politics  mixed  in.  His  chief  work  was  called  Der  Afthftt'sche  Onogambo,  and  purported  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the  "  sinesische  Kaiser  Xunchius.  ' 

Another  work  of  this  period  must  be  mentioned,  —  Grimmelhausen's  AhentiurJulitr 
Simplicissimus  (1669),  for  it  has  survived  in  popular  esteem  longer  than  any  of  the  others  of 
those  early  beginnings, —  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  historical  novel,  even  in  the  strained 
sense  in  which  the  others  may  be  crowded  into  that  category.  It  was- biographical  and  con- 
temporaneous rather  than  historical,  and  treated  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  the  Thirt}* 
Years'  War.  From  the  faithful  picture  which  it  gave  of  that  troublous  time  and  the  German 
feeling  in  it,  the  book  has  always  found  willing  readers,  and  its  influence  upon  the  following 
century  was  not  inconsiderable  :  still  this  influence  lay  along  the  line  of  the  Rohtnsnuadenllt- 
tcratur  rather  than  in  the  direction  taken  by  Ziegler,  Bucholtz,  Duke  Ulrich.  l^ohenstein,  or 
Happel. 


1)  See  Dax  deutxche  AUcrtum  in  den  A)isc1iauun<ien  <ies  ttcchzehnten  loid  suhzdinten  ./'f/ir/no^dc/fs.— Friedricli  (ioti- 
helf,     Berlin,   1900. 

-)  The  novel  was  brought  out  by  one  Ben.jiimin  Neukirch.    Lohenstein  died  at  tlif  age  of  4!*.  in  \6>'i. 

•'*)  "Octavia,  riimixche  Gcsdiichtc:  der  hocliiiifiHcneti  yumfen-GeseUxcJiaft  (tn  der  Danau  tjeicidmet.  Seehs  Hiinde. 
Niirnberjr.    1685-1707." 

*)  "J>ie  sleichen  jenen  liohlen  I'ersonificationen  der  Tugend  und  Weisheit  niit  welclien  einst  Rii-liardsi^n.  als 
man  in  der  Poesie  nur  noch  das  moralische  Ideal  kannte,  seine  Leser  iTl)aute."    Cholevius.  p.  aSH. 
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Tlu'  oiiihti'tulh  t'onluiv  was  a  >iap  in  tlio  course  of  tlio  liisloriral  novel  on  (ierinun  soil. 
The  works  w'nieli  had  lu-en  proilueed  in  the  last  iK-eades  of  thi'  previous  eentury  did  not  call 
forth  any  n  inarkable  imitation,  or  spur  to  any  intlependence.  The  public  either  read  the 
material  it  had  on  hand,  or  satistied  its  di'sire  for  tlie  marvelous  with  Robinson  tales  and 
stories  of  rogues  and  travels  :  inti'rest  in  historical  romance  seemed  to  have  spent  its  course. 
Not  so  vtry  much  of  lastinir  result  had  bi'cn  ai'complished.  Mction  had  not  progressed  far 
enough  lo  free  itself  from  many  of  the  characteristics  of  nicdia'val  literature  on  the  one  side, 
or  to  take  hold  of  modi'rn  life  on  the  other,  Kxuberant  fancy  still  dominated  the  liteniry 
artist,  and  fables,  allegories,  and  the  marvelous  were  never  (piite  unknown.  We  have 
termed  the  novels  of  this  pioneer  day  ••  historit-al,  '  and  yet  history  was  constantly  distorted, 
falsitittl.  or  ilisreganled.  Characters  and  events  were  manipulated  without  regard  for  actual 
chronology,  and  for  the  most  part  the  same  t3-pe  of  individuals  figured  in  eveiy  land  and 
uniitr  all  conditions.  In  composition  there  was  a  pronounced  striving  after  the  magnificent, 
the  ponderous,  and  the  prolix.  Still  then'  was  some  merit  in  all  this  work:  the  moral  tone 
was  comparatively  liiuh.  patriotism  and  a  (lerman  feeling  pulsed  through  it  all.  and  now  anci 
then  a  iharacter  fell  in  clear  silhouette  at-ross  the  obvious  defects  of  the  style. 

The  course  of  tii'tion  from  tlu'  closi'  of  the  first  awakening  for  a  hundred  years  almost 
did  not  have  any  place  for  the  historical.  The  I'ighteenth  century  was  a  sort  of  transition  era, 
;iiiil  the  seismic  shocks  of  manv  cominy:  chani^es  were  being  felt.  The  novel,  like  other  lit- 
eraturc.  was  shaping  itself  to  new  problems:  it  was  caught  between  a  longing  to  wander,  a 
/>/"/"/  ///  '//<  F'l-nt.  and  the  various  considerations  imposed  by  the  ideals  of  the  English 
novelists  ;inil  humcnists  who  came  into  vogue  after  IT.")!).  The  social,  political,  and  intellec- 
lual  clumges  which  came  as  a  hcritag*'  of  the  })ast  called  forth  a  new  literature  under  new  con- 
'iitidus.  \\'hen  the  novel  felt  this  new  life,  it  began  to  thrive  again,  but  it  was  a  ditl'erent 
product;  medi;evali>m   was  gout',  there  was  for  the  first  now  a  feeling  of  the  modern  in  it. 

In  ITtii;  Wieland  gave  forth  to  the  world  his  Af/'if/i'm  to  usher  in  the  i)eriod.  '•  Es  ist 
der  er>tf  und  einzige  Roman  fiir  den  denkenden  Kopf  vom  klassischen  (Jeschmacke,"  said 
LessiniT.  This  fiistliuii  w-ork  in  a  great  succ-ession  is  to  (lav  ])racticallv  without  readers. — 
almti^t  with(^)Ut  admirer>.  but  it  was  the  foundation  ui)on  which  a  new  structure  was  raised,  a 
structure  combining  many  styles  of  architecture  and  varieties  of  decoration.  To  Wieland 
belongs  the  credit  of  hitting  upon  the  form  most  suitable  to  this  new  type  of  literature,  and  of 
being  the  first  to  give  t  an  ideal  basis  and  an  inner  substance.  •  i  No  matter  whence  he  derived 
ills  inspiration,  whether  from  without  or  from  within,  he  was  a  foreruinier,  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Goethe  was  the  Messiah,  the  one  who  was  to  come,  who  elevated  Wielands 
work  into  what  a  whole  generation  after  him  followed  as  a  law  and  studied  as  an  evangel.-') 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  new  century  was  a  period  of  marked  change  in  every 
direction:  inventions  were  revolutionizing  labor,  commerce  was  developing,  intercourse  grow- 
ing easier,  politics  and  political  principles  changing;  things  intellectual  were  also  breaking 
away  from  old  traditions.  If  one  looks  over  the  general  field  of  German  literature  during  this 
time  one  will  detect  evidence  enough  of  such  transformation.  Romanticism  was  the  disinte- 
grating factor:  it  could  inspire  innovations,  if  it  could  not  demand  them.  In  this  first  gene- 
ration the  novel  took  on  new  aspects.  Its  matter  and  ideals  were  in  uproar.  At  first  in  its 
philosophical  speculations  and  ;esthetic  flights  it  had  been  a  willing  follower  of  Goethe,  and 
his  Wnf/i'i-  and  Willnhii  Miht(r  had  stood  godfather,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  whole  series 
of  romances  which  bote  the  outward  mark  of  the  Romantic  school,  but  inwardly  could  not 
shake  ofi!'  th^  traces  of  the  classic  model.  Rut  Romanticism  was  restless;  its  energy  was  tire- 
less: its  enter})rise  swept  in  every  direction  and  explored  ever}-  field.  No  wonder  that  it  soon 
came  upon  a  new  type,  and  saw  in  it  an  oi)portunity  to  turn  a  fresh  current  into  the  already 
swollen  stream  of  fiction.  This  involved  no  change  of  principles:  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  inten-ely  romantic,  (piite  characteristic  of  the  school,  whose  followers  were  enthu- 
siastic in  their  racial  pride  and  longing  foi'  the  glory  of  a  nationality  which  seemed  l)Ound  not 

^r    I  III  iiiliii  liiisilii    I  >i'i  null  II  iijif, 

-     cf.  Hi-iuirr.     ( ,1  srliiiliti  ill  r  ill  iitsihi  II  L'li  lilt  iir  ill!  (uhlii  Imti  II  Jiihi  li.     II    Uiidi  ji.  4:'.T.     Itcliorn.     Ihr  ileiitxcht: 
.-ii'iii'iii.  ]>  .'>ii. 

I'm- ( .111-1  he'^  |ji  i>it  ii  III  in  I  i('ir],:i  n  ticM  ion 'f    .Miiilii-.      I  >>  r  '!•  utsihi'.  Uniiin  n  'h.-iii.J'ihrliiiiiilfiits;  Kclioni.      Ihr 

■I  ut-rlil    Umiiini.  fic. 
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to  come.  To  hide  their  disappointment  they  turned  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  they  sought  for 
great  characters  in  the  past  of  (lerman  history,  they  looked  for  enchantment  there  to  make 
lip  for  their  disenchantment  with  the  present.  And  they  found  it:  only,  as  time  went  on,  the 
charm  which  they  had  set  free  threatened  to  overpower  them,  for  it  was  greater  than  their 
own  fantastic  conjury.  At  the  end,  bewitched  and  helpless,  they  themselves  wandered  in  a 
rosy  shimmer  of  fable  and  unreality. 'j 

Romanticism  was  now  ready  to  aljsorb  the  movement  which  Schiller's  R<"nil,fr  and 
(Joethes  (l<i<tz  had  originally  inspired, —  a  movement  that  displayed  its  genius  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ScliaiuhrroiiiniH'  of  all  types  and  forms. ')  Some  of  these  [>roducts  had  a  background 
of  history,  some  of  fable,  some  were  dominated  by  oversea  life  and  conditions,  but  no  matter 
what  they  were,  they  proved  a  welcome  adjunct  to  the  literature  of  the  Ilomanticists.  and 
gradually  merged  in  it.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  Walter  Scott  to  give  a  safe  direction  to 
this  combined,  perverted  enthusiasm, —  the  impulse  was  already  present, —  and  the  historical 
novel  with  some  right  to  the  title  had  made  its  appearance  in  German  literature.  Before  this 
should  come,  however,  the  Romanticists  themselves  were  to  make  some  attemjjts  of  their  own 
in  this  direction. 

yoYSilW  -Heinrir/i  con  O/frrditiyin  USUI),  inspired  by  Goethe's  Wt//t<hn  M<  !.<(<  i\  with 
all  its  dreams,  poes}',  and  disdain  for  reality,  foreshadowed  the  historical  novel.  The  tale 
was  the  story  of  the  life-unfolding  of  a  poet,  and  the  time  was  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
plot  enough,  the  scene  was  sufficiently  remote,  and  the  historical  color  proncjunced  enough  to 
have  called  forth  a  novel  of  real  historical  interest;  but  this  was  not  possible  for  Romanticism 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1800.  Tieck's  Franz  IStimlmld's  Wand'rnngtn  (ITitS),  another  Kunst- 
romaii,  was  also  a  move  in  the  historical  direction,  and  it  had  the  same  possibilities  in  it;  but 
it  also  suffered  from  the  same  defects.  Nevertheless,  the  personal  characterization  in  it  was 
partially  successful,  and  the  happy  portrayal  of  German  art  and  life  was  a  hint  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  lost. 

Fouque  was  another  pioneer  in  the  same  field;  but  his  romances,  />'/■  Zdnln rriinj  (18i:!>. 
!>!('  FdlirtcH  Theodulfs,  d(s  hh'hulers  (1815),  etc.,  were  grisly  experiences  and  full  of  marvels. 
Kxcept  that  his  style  was  modern  and  salon-like,  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  history  was  treated  with  the  same  autocratic  contempt.  Following  hard  upon 
his  work  came  x\rnim's  Krontniriichti r  (  1817).  The  author's  plan  was  to  unfold  in  four  vol- 
umes a  complete  picture  of  German  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  not  carried  out.  Tlic 
plot  of  the  tale  centers  around  the  Kronenic(i elder,  a  magic  company  of  knights,  who  guard  in 
a  magic  castle  the  old  crown  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  and  whose  task  it  is  to  place  a  descendant 
of  the  family  again  on  the  imperial  throne.  This  work  was  the  best  product  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  its  nearest  and  best  approach  to  the  historical  novel.  The  progress  of  the  stoiv 
is  loose  and  inconsequential,  and  the  composition  extravagant,  yet  the  work  is  full  of  excel- 
lencies. Old-fashioned  city  life  is  described  with  charm,  all  the  manifold  types  of  life  in  the 
Reformation  period  come  before  us  with  pleasing  clearness,  and  a  healthy  humor  invigorates 
the  movement.  The  lesson,  too.  is  patriotic  and  national,  and  there  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
entertain  through  the  medium  of  the  past;  in  other  words,  to  surround  the  reader  with  wel!- 
defined  historical  pictures.  Arnim  knew  what  history  was,  and  he  believed  it  had  a  legitimate 
place  in  fiction,  and  this  was  progress.  It  was  only  in  combining  history  and  fiction  that  he 
failed;  with  him  the  impossible  and  the  improbable,  the  uncanny  and  the  magical,  weighed 
(juite  as  heavily  as  the  actual  and  historical.  -'Das  Wesen  der  heiligen  Dichtungen  wie  die 
Liederwonne  des  Friihlings  ist  nie  eine  Geschichte  der  Erde  gewesen,"  ')  was  his  theory  when 
simmered  to  the  bottom 

Outside  of  the  Romantic  school  there  had  also  been  a  few  trials  in  the  same  direction 
(like  Cai'oline  Pichler's  Agaf/iokJcs  (1808).  of  the  time  of  Diocletian"),  but  the  Knimmrrnhf,  r 
was  the  last  important  work  before  Walter  Scott's  fiction  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
Classical  school  had  not  cared  to  explore  the  new  path;  Romanticism  had  done  its  best,  but 
had  not  tra,veled  it  far.  What  was  needed  was  a  breath  from  without  to  arouse  the  force  that 
was  latent,  and  this  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  bringing  not  so  much 

1)  Cf.  Kreyssiii.     VnrkHiiniirn  lihcr  d.  drutsrlirn  liotnaii  iL  (iiijcnirait. 

■-)  Vjelke.      p.  74  ft  s(i. 

•')  I'refuce  to  llio  k'nDienwdvltter. 
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new  luateriiU  as  new  melhod  and  treatment.      It  is  almost  incredible,    the  hold  this  English 
romance  obtained  over  literary  interest  in  Germany.      For  twenty  years  it  was  a  magic  spell. 

One  does  not  have  to  say  that  Walter  Scott  was  a  master,  and  knew  the  technicjue  of 
his  art.  This  is  a  fact  beyond  dit^pute.  '•  All  is  great  in  his  novels, "said  Goethe,  '•  material, 
ert'ect.  character,  execution."  The  first  thing  German  novel  writing  learned  from  him  was 
iclidt  thr  histnn'cd/  imn  /  iras.  When  this  was  understood,  it  was  only  a  cjuestion  of  time  before 
such  fiction  would  accustom  itself  to  continental  conditions.  In  1S14  Scott  published  Wavcrhy; 
in  lS2o  appeared  Alexis's  Walladmor  in  such  skillful  imitation  of  the  Knglish  model  as  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  Now  that  the  start  was  made,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  new  fiction 
was  caught  at  with  eagerness.  Hiefore  18:><»  a  number  of  authors  had  made  their  debut  in 
this  pre  mising  field,  and  the  product  of  their  pens  was  full  of  augury  f(jr  the  onward  progress 
of  the  movement.  \'an  der  Velde,  who  died  in  1S24,  had  found  attractive  material  which  he 
populari/ced  in  the  Kmln  rung  von  Mr.,!<<,,  and  the  liolnnlsvlwr  M<'ig<l<  hri<g.  Aon  Tromlitz.  a 
Prussian  otticer.  between  the  years  1S2(!  2S  produced  a  numl)er  of  tales,  among  which  may  be 
citeil  as  most  esteemed,  l)i(  I'(ij>j>(it/i(iiii(/-Am\  Frajiz  run  Sichiugcit.  They  were  written  in  a 
historical -romantic  style,  and  treated  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Karl  Spindler.  one 
of  the  most  fertile  writers  of  the  school,  turned  out  also  some  of  its  best  work.  His  .ladi' 
( 18117),  Biistnn/  (182!>  i,  and  J^rr  InvdHih'  (  IS!)!  ),  bclong  to  the  most  widely  read  books  of 
that  day.  Some  of  the  earlier  Romanticists  tried  their  hand  again  at  historical  fiction,  and  in 
]s2G  we  have  Tiecks  Au/nihr  in  den  Ccnnvcn,  a  clever  romance  halfway  between  the  novel- 
ette and  the  novel.  Tieck  s  private  opinion  was  that  Scott  was  slow  and  prosy,  but  though 
he  himself  used  I'rench  material  here,  and  produced  directly  from  a  French  source,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  indebted  to  the  Walter  Scott  influence.  The  same  year  appeared  Zschokke's 
Addric/i  fill  Moos,  also  more  or  less  nond/rnarfig  as  to  structure,  but  full  of  strength  and  his- 
torical color. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  novel,  indeed  one  writer  calls  it  the  first  distinctive  and 
worthy  historical  novel  in  German  literature,  was  Wilhelm  Hauti's  Liclitmstcln,  also  of  the 
year  182(>.  Of  all  this  i)i()neer  work  it  has  survived  longest  and  exerted  the  greatest  influence; 
to  da>\  even,  it  may  be  read  with  enjoyment,  and  this  is  a  severe  test  for  the  usual  fiction  of 
that  time.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  interesting,  there  is  an  enduring  freshness  about  the  treat- 
ment, and  people  and  localities  are  described  with  a  vividness  that  is  masterly.  The  foreign 
model  is  unmistakable,  but  still  the  work  is  German  through  and  through,  and  echoes  on  every 
page  a  firm  belief  that  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube  bound  a  land  as  romantic,  withal  as 
attractive  and  full  of  historical  inspiration,  as  the  region  of  the  Susquehannah  or  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  h  '  •      I 

A  retrospect  from  the  revolution  year  of  1 830  shows  abundant  signs  of  progress.  The 
mission  and  theories  of  the  novel,  which  had  been  clearly  enough  understood  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  now  actually  beginning  to  be  realized:  the  carnival  of  extravagance  was  nearly  over, 
— at  least  in  reputable  work.  The  novelist,  the  historical  novelist  in  particular,  saw  he 
must  be  something  more  than  the  dispenser  of  sentiment,  the  champion  of  knights,  the  biog 
rapher  of  robbers,  the  recounter  of  absurd  and  wonderful  adventures :  he  perceived  that  as 
an  artist  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  undue  liberties  with  the  matter  and  form  of  his  "world 
picture."  Other  changes  were  yet  to  come,  but  they  were  to  come  as  evolution  in  a  type 
that  was  outgrowing  its  weakness,  and  rapidly  becoming  able  to  move  alone.  Imitatioflr-^ias 
giving  way  to  original  creation. 

In  the  following  period  the  historical  novel  lost  no  ground  already  gained :  on  the 
contrary,  its  course  grew  yet  stronger.  This  came  in  large  part  through  the  awakening  Jn  the 
political  and  commercial  activity  of  the  land  which  cast  a  reflex  glow  upon  literature.  Hein- 
rich  Ki'tnig  (179o^l8()9)  especially  was  animated  by  these  national  impulses.  Walter  Scott 
was  still  model  for  him.  or  rather  ideal,  but  he  was  also  independent.  His  creed  was  "a 
freer  comprehension  of  the  historical  realities,"  and  naturally  enough  had  no  place  for  the 
principles  of  Komanticism.  In  1832  appeared  his  ILdir  Brttut,  a  work  with  the  scene  in  the 
Franco-Italian  revolution:  his  Wrddrnsi-r  (1830)  treated  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  full  of 
religious  color:   Dii  Klidddstcu  ron  Main:  (1847),  perhaps  his  best  work,  was  likewise  German 

1)  I'refaci'  lo  Lirliti  wti  i)i. 
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material,  taken  from  the  Khine  country  in  the  daj's  of  the  French  Kevohition.  Another 
patriotic  novelist  in  this  generation  was  Levin  Schiicking  (1S14  S3).  He.  too.  was  not 
free  from  foreign  influence,  noticeably  that  of  Scott  and  the  elder  Dumas,  and  he  was  not  so 
emancipated  from  the  foibles  of  Romanticism  as  was  K<»nig,  but  he  had  talent,  liy  prefer- 
ence he  exploited  the  historical  material  of  his  home  region.  His  first  productions  of  this 
sort,  AV»  So/in  des  VoIL-is  (18-49),  and  l>tr  Baw  infur^t  (1851).  were  never  surpassed  by 
him  later. 

It  was  also  in  this  period  that  influences  from  over  sea  began  to  touch  upon  the  course 
of  literature  in  Germany.  America  and  life  in  the  Wilderness  now  became  magic  charms  in 
old,  historical  Europe,  and  called  forth  many  wonders.  On  all  sides  there  developed  an 
insatiate  curiosity  and  an  eagerness  to  know  the  secrets  of  that  virgin  world.  This  began 
with  Fenimore  Cooper  and  his  Indian  tales,  and  received  new  vigor  with  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  Bret  Harte  in  '49  !  As  a  result  of  this,  the  historical  novel  in  Germany,  even  before  185u, 
began  to  take  on  an  ethnographical  spirit,  with  Charles  Sealsfield  (  1790-1864 )  as  sponsor. 
From  his  youth  till  he  settled  down  in  Switzerland  in  1832,  Sealsfield  had  led  a  life  of 
adventure  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  New  World.  This  gave  him  material  and 
background  for  his  novels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  possessing  historical  interest. 
Der  Legitime  uinf  chr  Hejiuhlikmur  (1832),  a  tale  of  the  American  war  of  1812.  Drr  Vlrn/  und 
(lie  An'stokr((ten  (1835),  located  in  Mexico  about  the  same  time.  Sealsfields  work  had  the 
ring  of  being  made  to  order,  and  his  literary  activity  was  tremendous,  still  his  literary  sway 
rested  on  some  very  delightful  qualities.  Of  course,  first  of  all.  it  was  in  the  matter,  the  Sfoji': 
but  he  ever  had  a  keen  eye  for  nature  effects,  he  worked  out  his  descriptions  with  skill,  and  now 
and  then  produced  scenes  of  dramatic  power. 

But  of  all  the  writers  before  the  5(l's  who  rendered  valuable  service  to  German  histor- 
ical fiction,  and  helped  to  give  it  character  and  individuality,  the  name  of  Wilibald  Alexis' ) 
stands  first.  He  was  Walter  Scott's  greatest  pupil;  he  alone  of  all  the  imitators  approached 
him  in  power  and  gennis.  Other  writers  gave  valiant  aid  to  the  movement,  but  in  Alexis  we 
have  the  acme  of  achievement  in  the  first  half  century.  We  have  already  mentioned  liis 
Wdlhnhiior  (1S23  )  as  the  first  fruit  of  Scott's  influence  in  Germany;  but  it  was  after  1S3<I 
that  his  really  great  works  came.  In  1832  appeared  Cdhanis  with  Frederick  the  Great  as  th*- 
chief  historic  figure.  Then  came  />(  r  RoIidhI  v<ni  Ih^rlin  (1840),  a  story  of  Berlin  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages,  Ihr  f<ihc]ie  Wdldemar  (1842),  in  the  spirit  of  Schiller's  Dtjnrfrins;  f)it  //us,ii 
des  llerrn  von  Brcdmr  (1846),  a  liumorous  narrative  of  the  old  Mark  and  the  Elector  Joachim. 
A  sequel  to  the  latter  was  the  Wc/inro/f  (1846).  Out  of  the  early  50's  we  have  two  great 
romances,  excepting  Dorof/icr  {  1856),  his  last;  in  1852,  RhJk  isf  die  ,  rst,  lhir<i<  rjitiiclif,  a 
gloomy  picture  before  and  after  the  Battle  of  Jena,  and  /st-f/rinuii  (1856),  which  continued  this. 

Under  Alexis's  pen  the  '■'■  <i< acliichtliclK  Sjucia/ if i/f ''  which  Hautt'  had  introduced,  and 
which  Ki'inig  and  Schiicking  had  developed,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  canon. 
In  following  it  he  was  perhaps  more  provincial  than  national;  but  there  came  a  time  in  liis 
work  when  he  ''  went  back  boldly  into  the  past  and  asked  concerning  the  causes  of  the  nation's 
downfall.  .  .  .  He  appealed  directh'  to  the  conscience  of  his  contemporaries.  No  estate, 
no  individual  could  escape  a  sense  of  blame  because  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass.'.') 
Technically  his  work  could  boast  of  many  merits  His  landscapes  were  j)ainte(l  in  excjuisite 
colors,  many  of  his  characters  were  forceful  and  livinjr.  his  situations  often  of  absorbing 
interest.  On  the  other  hand  these  charms  were  frequently  counterbalanced  by  glaring  faults; 
not  all  of  his  personages  were  clearl}'  outlined;  his  poweiful  situations  were  fastened  together 
loosely;  his  style,  too.  was  marred  by  aft'ectation.  prolixity,  and  various  other  defects  which 
count  heavily  in  the  sum  total  of  fiction. 

The  period  which  the  early  50's  ushered  in  was  a  significant  one  for  the  historical  novel: 
it  was  the  beginning  of  its  golden  age.      In  a  modern  guise  it  had  now  had  an  existence  of 


I)  His  real  name  was  Wllhelm    H!irin<r:    born  at   Hreslau.  1T9^.  died  at  Ariistadt  aftei'  len  years  of  pattia 
paralysis,  Dec.  l(i.  ISTl. 

-]  Kehorn,  p.  ]5fi    "  .  .  .  trritt' der  Roman  {Iluhcdirrrstc  BtijyriiiHicht)  zuriiok  in  die  Ver-iranireiilieit  und   fr:i:.ne 
nach  don  (,.)uellen  des  nationalen  Zerfalls.    .   .  Er  riihrt  seiiien  Zeitienossen  eniptindlich  an  das  Gewissen.     K'ein 
Stand,  kein  Einzt'lner  majr  sioh  freispreclien   von  der  Mltscliuld,  (lass  cs  zu  dieseiri  tiefeii  /.etfall  hatte  komiiien      N 
miissen;    .    ." 
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half  a  century,  and  all  of  its  mistakes,  attempts,  and  experiments  had  been  necessary  stages 
in  its  progress  But  in  the  last  few  years  many  new  impulses  had  been  felt.  From  without 
had  come  the  influence  of  Cooper.  Jjytton,  Dumas,  to  add  to  that  of  Scott.  The  turmoils 
between  the  two  revolutions  and  afterward  had  stimulated  it.  Civilization  was  expanding, 
commerce  was  growing,  intercourse  between  nations  becoming  easier,  learning  was  reviving, — 
all  these  things  enlarged  its  possibilities,  and  laid  new  claims  upon  it.  Its  purpose  was  better 
appreciated  than  ever  before,  and  its  structural  theories  better  understood;  a  vast  field  was 
already  mapped  out  for  its  efforts  and  new  ones  were  opening;  its  place  in  German  literature 
was  certain  and  secure.      Where  would  its  coming  triumphs  be  ?     Scheffel  should  tell. 


CHAPTEP  II. 


Schcffcl'.s  Life  in  Outline. 


TOSKPH  VICTOR  SCHP^FFEL  was  born  Feb.  16,  182(i,  in  Karlsruhe,  the  R^suJenz  city  oi 
*  Baden.  His  father,  Philip  Jakob  Scheffel,  born  1789,  in  Gengenbach  in  the  Black- 
Forest,  was  a  man  of  energy  and  training,  by  profession  an  engineer,  but  he  came  home  from 
the  campaign  of  1S14-15  as  captain  of  militia,  wearing  in  honorable  distinction  the  Karl- 
Friedrich  medal  of  merit  and  the  Russian  Vladimir  order  of  the  fourth  class.  For  several  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  served  on  a  commission  to  settle  the  Rhine  frontier  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Paris;  when  in  1824  this  task  was  concluded,  he  returned  to  Karlsruhe, 
leaving  the  active  service  of  the  army  to  take  up  his  profession  again,  but  still  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  In  1829  he  was  made  O/irrhain-df/i,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  held  that  position  till  his  death. 

Schertels  mother,  Josephine  Krederer,  likewise  of  Alemannian  origin,  but  from  the 
Wiirtemberg  part  of  the  Forest,  was  born  October,  1803,  in  Oberndorf.  The  Krederer  family 
was  an  honorable  and  ancient  one,  and  the  daughter  cherished  with  ardent  enthusiasm  the 
romance  of  her  land  and  people.  From  her  came  the  son's  fondness  for  everything  that  related 
to  the  history,  legend,  and  scenery  of  the  Swabian  homeland. 

The  lad,  Joseph,  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  trained,  both  at  home  and  in  school, 
and  his  progress  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  his  parents.  While  not  particularly  precocious, 
he  was  markedly  industrious  and  capable,  and  at  the  close  of  his  Lyceum  course  in  1843  stood 
first  in  a  class  of  twenty. 

The  next  four  years,  his  university  years,  were  spent  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg, 
where  he  was  fitting  himself  to  enter  the  law,  a  career  that  appealed  to  his  father  more  than 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  industrious  and  held  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  his  work, 
managing  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  it  by  many  delightful  excursions  into  the  byways  of  old 
German  .literature,  philosophy,  and  history.  In  August,  1848,  he  passed  the  state  examination, 
and  later  in  the  same  j'ear  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  Juris,  suiimnt  cum  hnuh-.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  practitioner  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  now  fairly 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  the  outlook  was  not  pleasing.  He  was  man  enough  to 
do  well  the  tasks  that  devolved  upon  him. —  he  even  gained  encomiums  for  his  work;')  but 
in  his  inmost  soul  the  dislike  for  prosy  documents  and  cases  was  growing  intolerable. 

Most  of  18o(>  and  '51  he  spent  as  Di'ti.strerisor  —  a  sort  of  government  auditor  of 
accounts —  in  Siikkingen  on  the  Rhine.  This  position,  in  spite  of  the  legal  flavor  of  it.  was 
more  pleasant  than  otherwise,  for  the  surrounding  region  filled  him  with  poetic  delight,  and 
inspired  him  to  delve  much  in  its  past  history  and  romance.  His  removal  to  Bruchsal  toward 
the  close  of  1851.  contrarj-  to  his  hopes,    only   called  forth   more   powerfully   than  ever  the 


1)  Otticial  report.  May  14,  lsj2. 
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feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  and  the  next  year  he  wa;s  ort   for  Italy  with  indefinite 
leave  of  absence, —  thinking  there  to  become  an  artist 

The  Italian  trip  may  be  briefly  passed  over,  though  it  was  a  crucial  period  in  ScliefTels 
life.  During  his  sojourn  in  the  South  he  lived  and  outlived  much;  he  saw  his  artist  dreams 
come  to  naught,  and  their  place  taken  b}' literary  ambitions.  In  Capri,  "on  Don  Pagano  s 
roof,"  he  wrote  his  song  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  ''The  Trumpeter  of  Siikkingen."  Then  there 
oame  a  loud,  long  call  from  his  father;  he  packed  up  his  belongings,  turned  his  back  on  the 
sea  and  the  South,  and  returned  to  Germany. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  enter  the  old  servitude  in  the  law  again,  for  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  father  he  was  promoted  to  Referendarius,  but  a  kindly  fate  enabled  him 
to  escape  the  doubtful  honor.  As  lluhemann  remarks,  this  was  the  "  Herr  Majors''  last 
effort  to  influence  his  son's  career;  from  this  time  on  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own  bents 
and  aspirations.  For  years  now  the  past  in  tbe  history  and  literature  of  Germany  had  been 
beckoning  to  him  with  alluring  charm ;  he  made  use  of  his  freedom,  therefore,  to  renew  studies, 
the  fruit  of  which  he  hoped  might  open  for  him  a  professorial  career.  But  the  result  was  the 
novel  Ekkehard  rather  than  a  thesis.  It  was  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  year  1854,  and 
published  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following.  Twenty-nine  years  old,  he  was  now  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  literary  activit}^;  the  fullness  of  his  fame  came  in  later  ^ears. 

The  period  that  followed  is  called  by  one  of  his  biographers  a  period  of  catastroplie. 
by  another  a  time  of  wandering.')  Both  are  right.  The  feverish  energy  with  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  production  of  his  novel,  had  shattered  his  health,  and  the  hard-earned 
honorarium  for  his  toil  was  used  to  take  him  again  to  Ital}',  the  land  of  consolation  and 
convalescence.  As  lie  had  hoped,  the  south  brought  him  relief,  but  he  was  not  3'et  free  from  tlie 
shadows  of  disaster.  In  the  beginning  of  1857  his  beloved  sister.  Marie,  died  while  studying 
with  him  in  Munich,  a  blow  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Late  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Fiirstenberg  library  at  Donauescliingen.  ad  fimtcs  Ihimdni,'^  ashe 
writes,  and  sought  to  forget  his  grief  among  the  old  manuscripts  and  treasures  in  his  charge. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  continued  in  his  duties  here,  but  finally  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
was  ended,  and  with  it  desire  to  remain  longer.      He  returned  to  Karlsruhe. 

In  1868  he  published  Fntu  Aventiui-r,  —  songsof  the  timeof  Heinrich  of  Ofterdingen. — 
•which  had  been  growmg  under  his  pen  since  his  stay  in  Donaueschingen.  He  was  now  ready 
to  settle  down  in  life,  and  Aug.  22,  18(54,  married  Karoline  Fidelie  von  Malzen.  daughter  of 
the  Bavarian  representative  at  the  court  of  Baden.  After  a  honeymoon  excursion  to  Italy, 
they  came  back  to  a  country  estate  on  the  Halwyler  See  at  Aargau  in  Switzerland.  But  more 
shadows.  In  1865  his  mother  died,  and  his  father,  now  old  and  feeble,  followed  her  to  the 
grave  four  years  later.     The  same  year,    1869.    Scheffel  and   his   wife  separated. 

In  1873  he  went  to  live  in  his  villa,  Seehalde.  at  Radolfszell  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Con- 
stance, within  sight  of  the  Hohentwiel  which  he  had  clothed  with  such  poetic,  tragic  romance, 
and  here  he  resided  in  comfortable,  hospitable  ease,  writing,  hunting,  dreaming,  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  now  famous.  Juniperus,  a  story  of  the  Crusades,  had  been  published  in 
1866;  Gaudeamvs,  in  1868;  and  Bergpsalmen,  in  1870.  These  works,  added  to  the  success  of 
the  Trompeter  von  Sdkkingen  and  Ekkehard,  both  of  which  were  extremely  popular  1  the 
Trompeter,  in  the  138th  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Kkkihard  in  the  8Sth),  made  him  a 
favorite  throughout  Germany.  It  was  no  surprising  thing,  therefore,  tliat  the  year  1876,  the 
50th  anniversary  o^  his  birth,  was  a  time  of  celebration  and  congratulation.  His  sovereign, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  ennobled  him,  and  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bismarck,  wrote  him  a 
friendly  letter,  to  which  Scheffel  like  a  courtier  replied,  saying  one  page  of  history  (Geschichte) 
was  worth  a  thousand  pages  of  poetry  (GedichteV 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  Schetfel  came  to  Heidelberg  to  write  the  Jubilee  poem  in  com- 
memoration of  the  4(l0th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  which  was  to  be  cele- 
brated the  following  year.  He  hoped  to  find  inspiration  for  his  task  in  liappy  memories  of 
the  old  student  days.  But  in  the  course  of  the  winter  he  was  taken  sick;  February  2.  over- 
come with  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  his  youth  again,  he  returned  to  Karlsrulie  to  the  house 
of  his  boyhood.  Sad  as  was  the  home-coming,  it  brought  him  his  last  happiness,  for  the  long- 
estranged  wife  had  hurried  on  from  Munich  to  meet  him.  In  the  last  days  came  '"the  settle- 
ment between  these  two  great  souls."     Feb.  !•,  188(5,  he  died. 

1)  I'roelss,  Cap.  VIII;  Kuhyniiinn,  Cap.  II.  -    Lptti>f.  Marcli  10.  I>.')>. 
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I.    Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen. 

OC'HEFFEli  was  both  poet  and  prosaist,  and  these  two  natures  were  ever  regnant  within  him. 
^  His  soHir  of  the  Tromjirtt  r^  an  epic  of  the  Upper  Khine,  which  he  finished,  as  we  have 
indicated  in  our  biographical  sketch,  in  the  spring  of  1 S.")!],  poetry  though  it  was,  contained 
many  of  the  elements  of  a  novel  (Roman).  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  romancer, 
a  testing  of  his  strength  and  capabilities  in  narrative  literature.'  ) 

Sclietfel  went  to  Italy  almost  direct  from  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  Siikkingen.  His- 
ambition  was  to  become  an  artist,  and  so  in  a  new  career  to  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
law.  In  Albano  he  became  acquainted  with  the  circle  of  German  artists  and  scholars  which 
had  accompanied  Eduard  Engerth  and  his  charming  bride  into  SommcrfriscJie  there.  PjUgerth 
himself  has  described  for  us  the  Scheffel  of  those  days.  From  his  narrative  it  is  only  too 
clear  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  friends  was  that  the  young  man  of  twenty-six 
could  bring  no  more  than  dilettanteish  skill  to  his  prospective  calling.  "What  was  unusual 
in  this  art  student  was  not  his  artistic  capability,  rather  his  entliusiasm  and  iron  will."-)  For 
a  time  Schett'el  lived  on.  unaware  of  this  feelinu  among  liis  friends,  not  realizino;  his  own  lack 
of  genius.  Finally,  however,  tlie  truth  dawned  upon  liim,  and  lie  was  overwhelmed  with  cha- 
grin and  grief.  He  could  not  undeistand  how  his  amateur  etiorts  in  literature  could  meet 
witli  favor  wliile  the  art  longings  of  his  soul  went  unappreciated.  He  grew  more  and  more 
reserved  and  thoughtful,  and  in  February,  IS.");;,  tied  awa}-  to  Capri  to  fight  out  the  question 
by  himself.  The  result  was  the  Tr'niijutir.  He  was  not  quite  sure  when  he  first  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  inspiration  for  it.  Referring  to  the  previous  year,  he  said  in  a  letter  ')  to  Frau 
von  Engerth:  "  You  often  rallied  me  in  a  friendly  way  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  furrows  which 
involuntarily  creased  my  forehead,  t  myself  scarcely  knew,  perhaps  it  wa^  the  beginnings  of 
the  Trout  jietir  plaguing  me  even  then." 

The  sources  of  the  work  are  evident  enough.  The  poetical  spirit  which  animated  it 
came  in  large  part  from  Heine,')  but  Tieck  and  Ilofiinann  no  doubt  contributed  something 
to  it,  especially  in  the  hint  for  the  wonderful  tomcat,  Hiddigeigei.  The  history  mixed  in 
came  from  Scliettels  own  lesearches  in  the  past  of  Siikkingen  while  stationed  as  government 
othcial  there.  An  epitaph  and  a  local  tradition  produced  the  character  of  AVerner  Kirchof  and 
his  wife,  the  '•  handsome  ^largaretha. "  To  give  him  a  chance  to  bring  his  own  career  in 
touch  with  the  hero's  soul-struggles,  Heidelberg  was  made  the  starting  point  of  the  tale;  and 
Rome  and  the  South  was  a  re-echo  of  his  own  happy,  and.  at  the  same  time,  sad  sojourn  in  Italy. 

2.     Ekkehard. 

After  his  return  from  Italy,  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  he  began  to  cast  about  for  some- 
thing to  do.  '•  For  the  time  being  I  am  living  in  the  unendurable  position  of  a  man  who  has 
no  solid  ground  l»eneath  his  feet.  I  shall  not  go  back  to  the  civil  service,  am  too  old  for  a 
painter. —  evidently  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  become  a  Frlvatdo-cnt  or  proletariat  in  Heidel- 
berg."  '     To  avoid  the  latter  fate,  and  to  fit  himself  for  the   former,  he  renewed   his  studies. 


ii  .-^chellel.  in  a  letter  of  April  :.'0.  1«.">4.  wlicn  he  \v;is  woi'kiiiKon  Hkhiluint.  answering  a  ci'iticnsm  of  his  friend 
Miiller.  says:  "  Was  abor  Ilireii  literarliislorischcri  Spructi  l>et!'ifft,  dass  von  difser  (Jattiing  I'oesie  der  reber<?aii<; 
zum  I^)nia"n  fast  natHrjremiiss  sei.  .so  ist  der  bcrcits  kurz  vor  Abfiissuns  Hirer  /eilen  zur  Walirlieit  jreworden." 

•-')  '"...  al)er  uuj:e\v<UinIi<-li  war  an  dieserii  Sclii'iler  der  KuMst  nielli  die  ki'instlerische  Ki'aft,  sondern  riur  die 
Betreisterudir.  dei'elit'nie  Wille." 


Be^eisterudc.  dei'elit'nie  Wille.' 

■'')  December,  If^'io. 
.^)   (.'f.  Siidcl.  Hfiiii'x  EiiifliisK  ait  t   S<lii\lltrsl)irlitiliniiti:  I'loelss.  p.  2t)~. 

■'•»  "Icli  lebe  zur  Zeit  in  der  unertriijrlielien  Stellun^  eine->  Marines,  der  noch 
hat.    In  Staatsdieiist  treh' icli  nif'lit  ziiriick,   zum  .Maler  bin   ieb   zu   alt 
Privatdozeut  oder  I'rolctarier  zu  Ileidelberfi  zu  werden." 


keinen    Bodeii  unter  den   Fiissen 
blcibt    walirselieinlicli   nichts    ilbrig  als 
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Though  he  was  in  the  dark  as  to  much  concerning  himself,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  iiis 
enthusiasm  and  certainty  in  whatever  related  to  the  past  of  German  literature  and  history. 
If  he  could  find  a  position  to  teach,  he  was  safe  here.'  , 

The  nature  of  his  researches  in  Heidelberg  centered  around  what  he  himself  called  ' ;  a 
'■'■  rrchtsliistoris<'h('  Ahlunidluug," — a  legal-historical  treatise,  and  he  went  at  his  task  with  an 
industry  and  thoroughness  that  always  characterized  him.'i  In  1S52  Adolph  Holtzmann  had 
been  called  to  the  university  to  fill  the  chair  of  German  and  Sanscrit.  Scheffel  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him  (both  were  from  Karlsruhe  families),  and  so  now  made  use  of  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  refresh  his  intimacy  with  (Jermanic  literature.  The  50's  were  years  of 
learned  polemical  quarrels  concerning  many  Germanic  subjects,  particularly  the  Xibelungen. 
the  Waltharius  song,  and  the  Latin  Vag'tntiniKienii  .'■  )  Schetfel  himself  took  a  hand  in  the 
strife  and  critically  investigated  the  sources  of  the  Waltharivs.  and  the  history  of  Kkke- 
liard  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  poem's  transcriber.  He  was  convinced  that  the  work  was  of 
German  origin,  and  with  true  German  enthusiasm  he  set  about  translating  it  into  his  mother 
tongue.  He  was  now  fired  through  and  through  with  the  romance  which  he  had  uncovered  in 
these  researches,  l^ertz's  Mohunviifa  Gi  rmanio  had  become  familiar  to  him.  and  in  this  way 
the  Annals  of  St  (!all.  and  the  storv  of  the  monk  f]kkehard,  who  became  once  more  a  livinor. 
tragic  character.  "  In  this  figure  juristic  and  (irermanistic  studies  found — a  poetical  union. y 
and  the  '•  legal- historical  treatise  "  was  laid  aside  to  enable  its  author  to  frame  a  conception 
of  (ierman  life  as  it  was  in  the  Kith  century. 

The  winter  of  1858  saw  his  interest  turned  to  the  new  project.  He  obtained  books  and 
material  from  the  Heidelberg  library  which  helped  him  to  facts  and  fancies;  and  then  in  the 
early  spring  he  was  off  to  the  scenes  of  his  romance,  to  stud}'  like  a  skillful  general  the  terr(tirt 
of  the  religion.  He  refers  to  it  in  the  preface  to  Ekl-dmnl:  "And  so  I  reached  for  my 
weapon,  the  steel  pen,  and  one  morning  said  adieu  to  the  folios  whence  came  the  forms  of  my 
dreams,  and  strayed  awa}'  to  the  soil  which  Princess  Hadwig  and  her  contemporaries  had 
trodden;  and  sat  among  the  venerable  tomes  in  the  library  of  Saint  Gallus.  and  sailed  in  a 
rocking  skiff  over  Lake  Constance,  and  rested  b}'  the  venerable  linden  on  the  side  of  the 
Hohentwiel,  where  now  an  excellent  Swabian  magistrate  guards  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress. 
and  finally  climbed  to  the  airy  Alpine  heights  of  Siintis,  where  the  Wildkirchlein,  bold  as  an 
eagle's  eyrie,  looks  down  upon  the  green  valleys  of  Appenzell. "" 

He  left  Heidelberg  at  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  vacation.  In  the  letter'  i  to  Miiller 
already  referred  to  he  says:  "And  now  I  am  dwelling  in  a  lonesome  farmhouse  at  the  foot 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Hohentwiel,  in  order  to  unburden  myself  of  the  impressions  of  this  winter 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  or  some  sort  of  a  narrative.  What  the  result  will  be  I  myself  can 
not  say  with  any  definiteness:  it  will  depend  on  the  air  of  Lake  Constance,  the  Alps  in  the 
background,  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  spring,  as  to  what  comes  out  of  the  egg :  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  comely  bird,  then  you'll  find  me  back  again  with  you  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
in  order  to  hand  him  over  for  slaughter  to  Meidingers,  the  printers,  if  favorable  conditions 
present  themselves." 

The  work  did  not  progress,  however,  quite  so  rapidly  as  he  thought  at  first.  Still  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  it  had  grown  to  respectable  proportions.  In  September  he  took  up 
his  residence  by  the  lonely  chapel  on  the  Siintis  in  order  "  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
book  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,''  as  his  mother  writes  a  friend.  B}'  late  autumn 
the  end  was  nearly  reached;  his  Waltharius  translation  of  11 0(^  lines,  which  he  now  thought  of 
using  as  a  proof  of  his  work  in  applying  for  a  position  in  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  ■)  had  been 
incorporated  bodily  into  his  romance.     By  December  most  of  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands 


1)  Letter  to  tlie  president  of  tlie  Swiss  School  lioard.    Karlsruhe.  Deo.  -,  ls'i4. 

■^)  Letter  to  Miiller,  April  -.20.  1S54. 

■i)  Dr.  .Joseph  Hiirbin  in  an  article  on  Ekhehard.  Kath.  Schweizer  Hliitter  XL  reasons  tliat  this  work  dealt  wiili 
AlemammclteH  Landrecht.  and  this  seems  extremely  probalile. 

i)  The  Carmina  hurnna. 

•">)  Proelss.  p.  :U2. 

R)  April  20,  ls,54. 

'•)  Brief  von  2.  Dec.   Is54,   an  den  Presidenten   d.  scliweiz.    Schulrates.       "Icli   l>ehalte   mir  aber    vor.   Ihneti 
meine  Uebersetzung  des  Waltharius  von  Aquitanien.  sobald  ich  sie  zuirestellt  erhalte.  mitzuteilen  und  da  ich  mir 
doch  erlaube,  diese  kleinere  Ari)eit  einem  jrro!-sern    Werke  einzuvetleilien.  so  ist  dai-aus  vielU-icht  zu  entnehmen. 
dass  ich  mir  ein  sicheres  I'rtheil  in  Dingen  der  iilteren  deutschen  Litteratur  zutraue." 
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of  the  printer.      Then  he  took  ii  few  weeks  to  work  out  some  historical  notes  as  an  appendix, 
which  l)rought  it  into  February,   187)5,  before  the  novel  ai)peared  from  the  press. 

3.    Hugideo. 

Kkkrlidrd  was  the  climax  of  Schetfels  novel-writing.  The  romances  that  followed 
were  written  in  a  period  when  tlie  authors  lieart  was  lieavy  within  him,  and  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  their  production  was  labor. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  vear  1S57  found  him  with  his  sister  Marie  in  Munich. —  the  novelist 
to  renew  old  aciiuaintances  and  to  busy  himself  witli  plans  for  more  romances,  and  the  sister 
to  stud}'  art.  An  idyllic  fondness  lield  brother  and  sister  together.  Each  lived  in  thoughts 
and  dreams  of  tlie  other.  According  to  the  report  of  intimate  friends,  Marie  was  a  remarkably 
charming,  attractive  girl,  possessing  rare  and  lovable  (qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Felix  Dahn 
says  in  his  •' Recollections, "' )  '•  Wiiat  a  beautiful  creature  she  was!  —  tall  and  slender  like 
a  Black  Forest  pine,  iiandsome  witli  splendid  golden- brown  braids,  and  of  irresistible,  win- 
ning charm  of  form  and  soul." 

.  Lite  in  the  great  city  was  bringing  new  energy  and  vigor  to  the  brother.  He  accepted 
an  opportunity  to  assist  Prof.  W.  H.  Riehl  in  his  great  literary  task  of  editing  a  geographical 
and  ethnological  work  on  the  Bavarian  state  and  people,  but  in  the  ver}'  midst  of  his  plans 
came  the  terrible  blow  of  Marie's  illness  and  death  of  typhoid  fever.  "  Now  comes  death," 
he  wailed,  "and  snatches  my  best  life  away  from  me.  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  ever 
touch  a  pen  again  or  not.  '-')  I  ■ 

Heavy  and  spiritless  he  returned  to  Heidelberg,  but  he  could  not  get  back  again  a  real 
fondness  for  work.      His  loss  was  too  great,   the  blow  too  deep.      Still   his  second  attempt  in 
fiction  dates  from  this  time, —  the  short  story,  Huijiileo,  a  requiem-tale  in  memory  and  glorifi- 
cation of  the  one  who  was  gone.      It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1857,  printed  for  the  first  in 
W< KteriiKiiiii')^  Monotshe/te.  October,  1857,  but  not  published  by  itself  till  188:i. 

4.    Juniperus. 

Scheffels  stay  in  Donaueschingen,  which  extended  over  the  j'ear  1858  and  into  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  was  a  period  of  work,  but  of  a  clerk-like  nature.  The  only  consolation  in  it  all 
was  that  it  brought  him  into  touch  with  more  of  the  old  German  sources  in  which  some  of 
his  novel  plans  were  centering.  As  he  worked  among  the  manuscripts,  he  came  upon  many 
hints  that  seemed  full  of  romantic  promise.  Particularly  clear  was  the  vision  of  the  Swabian 
knight  who  journeyed  in  quest  of  adventure  to  the  Holy  Land.  Many  old  legends  concern- 
ing the  Danube  and  its  source  came  in  contact  with  this  knight's  history;  likewise  a  bit  of 
buried  pathos  in  his  own  life  undoubtedly  contributed  to  it,  as  Proelss  indicates;') — at  any 
rate,  from  the  greater  hopes  and  studies  came,  in  1858,  Jmiipirus,  (jcschk/ife  cines  /Crenzf'ahrers^ 
not.  however,  to  be  printed  in  book  form  till  ISiiC). 

5.    Fragments. 

Scheffel  instinctively  felt  that  his  talent  for  fiction  lay  in  the  field  of  the  historical 
novel,  and  all  of  his  studies  and  plans  grouped  themselves  around  historical  material.  In  the 
creative  period  of  his  life  between  1850-60  he  cherished  hopes  for  a  number  of  such  works, 
and  made  more  or  less  extensive  researches  in  preparation  for  them;  these  plans  crossed, 
meteor-like,  the  path  of  his  regular  tasks  for  a  time,  then  disappeared  forever. 

ELkehard  was  hardly  completed  before  a  new  work  began  to  take  shape  in  his  thoughts; 
the  study  had  the  genial  south  for  its  background,  but  the  hint  for  it,  came  from  a  German 
artist.  Young  Anselm  Feuerbach,  who  had  set  up  a  studio  in  Karlsruhe,  liacj  recently  finished 
a  picture  which  he  called  •'  The  Death  of  Pietro  Aretino. "  Its  clever  conception  and  freedom 
from  conventional  trammels  appealed  to  Schetfel,    and  aroused  the  magic  of  his  fancy.      The 


i>  H(l.  :\.  Ethnwnnuji  )\.  \i.  -I'A't.  Leipzig',  IS'.iO-'.t'i.  "  Was  \v;ir  os  fiir  oin  lieri'liclR'S  (;esclir)i)f  I  Schlank  und  honh 
wie  fine  Scliwaizwaldtaiiiu'.  scli("iii  iiiit  iliicii  pracljtvolleii  fri>l<lbtauiifii  Flecliten,  uiid  von  lierzj^ewiiinender, 
un\vider>ti'lili<lier  Anrr  ut  li  des  Lt  iljcs  und  lut'lii-  tiocli  d*>i'  Sei'lc.'' 

■-')  •".letzt  komnit  dcr  Tod  und  reisst  mir  iiifin  bestes  Leben  von  dcr  Seitt'  und  <j1j  icli  je  wk-der  fine  Fedor 
aniiiiiren  tcann.  wfiss  ich  nicht."' 

-i  Cliapter.— />((7(N/  ((ni/  liihUdtltehitr.  p.  4i;'.i.  ' 
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trip  to  Italy,  which  he  made  in  company  with  the  artist,  was  a  further  inspiration;  but  in  the  art 
atmosphere  of  Venice  the  current  pf  his  imagination  changed ;  instead  of  continuing  to  plan 
how  he  might  frame  the  cynical  Aretino  as  a  heroic  figure  in  a  picture  of  Italian  life,  he  began 
to  have  visions  of  the  master,  Titian,  and  his  charming  pupil,  Irene  di  Spilimbergo,  an  intel- 
lectual paragon  of  the  new  era  in  Italian  letters.  Here  was  material  full  of  poes\'.  romance,  and 
"  cu Iture- history ;  "  it  appealed  to  his  artistic  imagination,  and  not  far  in  the  future  he  saw  a 
great  work  incorporating  the  wonderful  careers  of  these  three  characters. 

Sickness  in  Venice  was  an  interruption ;  and  he  came  back  to  Germany  with  nothing 
but  the  outlines  of  the  novel  and  the  historical  studies  for  it.  He  carried  these  like  a  burden 
to  Munich,  probably  beginning  to  realize,  as  Bernays  suggests  (^K<<le  anf  S<heff<l),  the  absence 
in  it  of  any  tangible  '■'■  heimisch-national'''  elements.  When  Marie  died,  all  hold  that  the 
material  had  upon  him  was  broken.  "  Is  it  not  portentous  that  in  Munich  I  had  begun  a  work 
in  which  in  the  guise  of  Titian's  pupil,  Irene,  I  was  going  to  describe  the  brilliancy  of  a  noble. 
youthfully  developed,  beautiful  feminine  personalit}-.  devoted  to  art  and  literature,  and  I  said 
to  Marie:  '  If  any  worth  gets  into  it,  it  will  be  due  tojou.'  But  she  had  to  die  ejirly,  this 
muse  of  my  pen!  "')     Irene  von  Spielhcrg  remained  a  withered  hope. 

It  seems  tliat  his  journey  into  the  south  of  France  in  the  summer  of  1>^5G  brought  liim 
more  clearlj'  in  touch  with  other  material  that  likewise  busied  him  for  some  time. '  .  He 
thought  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  a  great  novel  wliich  should  worthily  portray  the  stru<igles  of 
the  Albigenses  against  the  Inquisition,  and  his  sister  Marie  should  serve  as  model  for  the 
heroine.  Felix  Dahn  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  beginning.  -'Tiie  very  first  chapter 
was  of  entrancing  beauty,  it  described  the  worship  of  tlie  poor,  devout  mountain  8hei)lK'rds. 
when,  longing  to  get  away  from  the  degenerate,  hypocritical,  and  worldly  condition  of  the 
state  church,  they  had  climbed  from  the  valley  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the.  mountains,  where 
they  were  worshiping  without  church  or  altar,  in  <:'onsecrated  devotion,  at  sunrise,  when  they 
were  surprised  by  the  spies  of  tlie  Inquisition. —  "   ) 

It  is  not  quite  clear  just  whence  Schetl'el  received  the  first  incentive  to  tliis  task.  It  is 
possible,  because  of  the  calamitous  outcome  of  his  last  Halian  journey,  that  he  felt  a  need  to 
hie  away  again  to  some  place  wliere  he  could  luxuriate  once  more  in  imposing  historical  asso- 
ciations which  should  invigorate  his  tired  mind  with  new  impressions.  Avignon  and  Provence 
must  long  have  been  known  to  him  as  a  mine  of  historj',  poetry,  and  culturgi  .^,](!cI,tUv]n  n 
romance.  Tieck.  in  his  Avfruhr  in  den  CeveniKn  (1820),  had  already  called  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  similar  material,  and  several  historical  works  of  direct  interest  had  recently 
appeared.*)  It  is  also  possible  that  his  Ekkehard  studies  and  their  ramifications  in  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  directions,  may  have  called  his  attention  in  a  special  wa}'  to  the  south  of 
France  and  the  Albigenses  trouble.  Some  think,  too.  that  in  the  "  Lichtenthaler  Villegiatur '"') 
he  possibly  fed  his  gloominess  of  soul  with  Lenau's  poetr}-.  and  thus  received  an  inspiration 
through  his  Die  Alhigenser  (1842).  That  Scheflfel  felt  the  charm  of  Lenaus  epic  songs  of  the 
region  may  be  inferred  from  the  way  he  brings  in  a  quotation  from  Khrrn  llth< rt  {('isf^mn) 
almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  travel  sketch,  Ari(/i(on,  August,  1857: — 

"  Heis.ser  frliiht  der  Kuss  der  Sonne 
Auf  den  bkimenreichen  Maften. 
Sijssre  Labun^'  rauscht  die  <Juel!e, 
Kiihler  siiusehi  hier  die  Schatten."" 


1)  '■  1st  es  niclit  ein  Vorli;iiigniss.  dass  ich  in  Mimchen  eiiie  Arbeit  hcirarm.  drin  icli  ;ilun  ( ilanz  tintr  ((ilfn. 
.!U5j;endsch()iien,  der  Kunst  zusu'waiidten  Weiblichkfit  in  Gcstalt  \x>n  Tiziar.'s  S('ln"ilfiiii  livm-  xhiidt  i  ii  woliii'  unci 
zu  Marien  sagte:  'Wenn  was  Gntes  liineinkommt  ist's  von  Dir."  Abor  sie  muss  friHi  stei  ii<  ii.  (iir  ticstalt  iiieiricr 
Dichtunsr."     (Quoted  by  Rnliemaiin.  p.  2(i.S. 

■-)  In  ^Vexte)•man)t's  MmtatKlic/tc  for  April,  August,  and  September.  l"-r)7.  we  find  iravel  artii-lr--  (ksiMibinir 
this  trip. 

'■-')  "Gleich  das  erste  Kapitel.  welches  den  Grtttesdienst  der  frommen.  armen  Hcrirhiiten  s'liilcKi  t.  wic  sio.  ans 
den  faulen,  heuchlerischen  und  vcrweltlit'lien  Zustiinden  der  Staatskirclie  liinwee  nach  rfiiieitr  (iout  sv»-ri'hrunp 
sich  sebuend,  aus  dem  Thai  empotstfifien  auf  den  h(")chsten  Gipfcl  der  Rer^e  und  hit'i-  (ilinc  i\ir('!ie  iiiul  Aliar, 
iK'i'm  Aufganjr  der  Soniu'  ihre  w.Mlivolle  Andacht  verriohion.  wobei  sie  dann  von  d«ii  Spiihoiii  der  I  iHiuisii  ion 
ilberrascht  werden,  war  von  hinreissendcr  Seli(')nheit." 

<)  Huhn—Gefchirhtr  (h:r  K<:tzrr  ini  Mittf'ialtrr  Stuttfiart,  1^4.i.  Schmidt  Ifhtnirr  it  limtriiii  <lc  Ut  s^.rU-  dc.< 
Catliaresini  AIhige<iU'<.  .<tnisy}i}irg.  184!). 

■>)  Scheffel  spent  a  few  months  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden  l?aden  in  the  sprint  of  l>"ir,.  tiyiiiL:  to  <:t-t  rid  of  his 
melancholy  and  other  mental  ills.  In  a  letter  of  March -.2.  Is5ti.  he  says:  ■■Mtin  i.'an7.e>  Nir  v.  nielx-n  isi  (lurch  di<' 
Cibertriebene  Arbeit  am  Kkkehard  zerriUet,  und  ich  bedarf  wohl  nuch  .lahrund  Tau-uni  nji'li  y.i  iiii-!'  n.  .vi  ?  n  nii-iiT 
ein  zweiter  Anfall  meiu  amies  Hirn  fi'ir  immcr  in  Huhestand  vcrsetzt." 


2t;  scHB:FFEr>  as  a  novelist. 

The  last  of  the  descriptive  articles  growing  out  of  this  excursion  in  the  Provence,  Ein 
Tag  am  Quell  van  Vaucluse,  September.  1857,  is  mostly  an  enthusiastic  study  of  Petrarch,  who 
is  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  the  papal  days  in  Avignon.  Perhaps  this  enthusiasm,  at 
first  aroused  in  Italy,  may  also  have  charmed  him  to  this  region,  and  incidentally  led  him  to 
the  story  material  and  plan  But  he  never  carried  it  far  enough  for  one  to  get  at  any  definite 
facts  concerning  it,  and  conjectures  as  to  its  real  source  are  like  making  Qaellenstiuh'en  over  a 
work  that  never  existed.  Whatever  it  was,  and  as  hopeful  as  was  its  prospect,  it,  like  Irene 
inn  Spielherg,  collapsed  at  his  sister's  death. 

During  this  same  time  the  shadows  of  two  or  three  novels  were  flitting  through  his 
mind,  and  giving  direction  to  his  studies  and  researches.  But  sickness,  melancholy,  feverish 
restlessness,  inability  to  see  himself  in  the  careers  of  his  characters,  held  him  back.  Only 
when  he  detected  the  possibility  to  let  the  form  of  his  sister  delineate  for  him  his  female  types, 
did  real  zest  in  creation  come,  and  her  death  was  an  early  frost  to  all  his  hopes.')  For  a  time, 
also,  he  had  thought  of  making  the  bold  figure  of  Georg  Frundsberg,  a  renowned  soldier  of 
fortune,  the  hero  of  a  romance;  but  eventually  this  plan,  too,  was  dropped. 

Proclss,  in  his  biography  of  Scheffel,  has  a  vast  chapter  which  he  calls  "Under  the  Spell 
of  the  Wartburg'"  (/»t  Banne  der  Wai-fburg),  and  a  striking  designation  it  is  for  that  period  of 
the  novelist's  life  which  fell  between  the  years  after  his  return  from  Munich  and  the  beginning 
of  the  60's.  The  Thuringian  Forest  and  the  Wartburg  were  well  known  to  him;  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  Herr  von  Arnswald,  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1857  Sclieffel  was  for  a  time  the  guest  of  the  Grrand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  there. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Donaueschingen  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  castle,  and  gradually  his 
fancy  came  to  feel  the  hold  of  the  history  and  story  that  centered  around  the  old  landmark. 
From  now  on,  he  lived  "under  the  spell  of  the  Wartburg"  in  reality,  and  pondered  as  to  how 
he  might  write  something  which  should  be  ([uite  ^^ icart/jurgm('(»sig,'"~)  —  worthy  of  the  place. 

Now  and  then  during  the  pauses  in  his  librarian  duties  in  Donaueschingen,  he  worked 
on  this  plan,  and  from  his  letters  one  may  see  what  his  intention  was.  November,  1857,  he 
wrote  to  Maler  Ille  in  Munich:  "  I  was  at  the  Wartburg  in  September  of  this  year,  and  again 
later,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wonderfully  beautiful  frescoes.  The  '  Singers'  Hall,'  with  the 
great  picture  of  the  Singers'  Strife,  has  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  sketch  with  a  pen  those 
times  of  the  year  1207,  which  Herr  von  Sclimidt  has  done  with  the  brush."  This  was  the  real 
beginning  of  his  work  on  the  Wartburg  novel.  It  seems  quite  probable,  however,  that  his 
first  lively  interest  in  the  material  came  through  his  studies  and  investigations  in  Middle  High 
German  literature.  To  a  poetic,  imaginative  mind  such  as  his,  the  S<"nigerkrieg  could  not 
have  failed  to  ))ring  to  him  all  sorts  of  literary  suggestions.  It  is  also  possible  that  later 
work  in  the  same  field  may  have  influenced  or  increased  this  interest.  Novalis'  Ilelnrich  von 
I iftirdingcn  was  undoubtedly  well  known  to  him,-')  and  probably  HoflTmann's  Der  Kampf  der 
Siiiiger;  and  from  his  Heidelberg  days  the  epoch-making  work  of  Richard  Wagner  had  caught 
his  attention ;  the  Fliegende  Ilolh'inder  had  once  put  him  on  the  track  of  a  song.  Tannliduser 
came  out  in  1815,  but  if  it  affected  him  in  a  literary  way,  it  onh'  served  to  turn  his  attention 
more  positively  to  the  figure  of  I/einrich  con  Ofterdingen,  which  he  thought  offered  unusual 
possibilities.  We  have  a  reference  to  the  singer  and  his  trial  of  skill  by  Scheffel  as  early 
as  1853,')  and  when  he  came  ••  under  the  spell  of  the  Wartburg"  in  reality,  Heinrich  again 
haunted  him  among  other  shadowy  forms. 

In  the  lust  days  of  1858  he  sent  word  to  Arnswald  at  the  castle:  "  In  May,  please  God, 
I  shall  leave  here,  following  the  route  of  the  old  Nibelungen  journeys  toward  Passau  and 
Austria  —  there  is  a  fine  stor}-,  how  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  discovered  in  Passau  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied  after  he  was  vanquished  in  the  first  Singers'  Strife  ;  from  there  I  shall  come  by 
the  way  of  Niirnberg  to  the  Wartburg. "' ) 


1)   IMooIss,  p.  477. 

"-)  l>t'tter  of  Oct.  s.  1S57,  to  CDintiiandaiit  Arnswiild. 

'■'■)  Letter  to  I'riiu  En^ertb  iilreudy  r<^ferrefl  to 

<)  ChaptC'i-  2:{  of  tJhhrlinrd  contains  several  allusions  to  the  wonrlerful  ••  blaue  Blume." 

■<)  Ini  Mai  treh' ich  —  so  Gott  will,  di'oben  ab.  bej^ebe  nucli  auf  die  alte  Nibelungenfiihrte  nach  Passau  und 
Oesterreicb  —  es  pibi  eine  scli<"me  Episode  wie  Heinrich  von  (Jfterdinjren.  nachdem  er  im  ersten  Siingerstreit  unter- 
legen,  in  I'assau  das  Xil>elun?enliea  entdeckt  —  von  dort  komme  ich  iiljer  Niirnberg  auf  die  Wartburg." 
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He  also  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  about  the  same  time  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar: 
Simrock's  text  of  the  S<'(ngerkri€g  which  has  recently  appeared  has  given  him  many  new  hints, 
but  he  is  somewhat  anxious  as  to  how  the  -^  spu'lemh  Ifoid,'— the  fanciful  hand  of  the 
poet  will  manage  the  matter.      But  at  any  rate  Wagner's  Tannh'hiser  will  not  be  a  model! ') 

From  all  this  one  sees  he  was  not  sparing  of  pains.  He  followed  up  with  great  care- 
fulness every  historical  and  literary  hint  which  had  to  do  with  the  fanciful  subject  in  an}' 
way,  and  worked  out  and  tramped  over  the  topography  of  the  region  from  the  Danube  to 
Thuringia.  The  form  of  a  maiden  had  also  taken  shape  in  the  material,  and  the  pangs  of 
unrequited  love  were  to  give  the  whole  an  element  of  tragedy.  But  from  various  causes  the 
work  dragged.  The  songs  which  were  published  (1868)  under  the  title  Frau  Aventiure.  were 
originally  intended  as  a  part  of  it,  and  even  after  that  date  he  now  and  then  recurred  to  the 
plan.      Still  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Scheffel's  material  for  his  novels  was  interwoven  and  related. 
Each  thread  seemed  to  lead  him  to  some  other  thread,  and  none  ever  formed  part  of  any 
complete  fabric.  His  painstaking  studies  over  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  and  the  Minne- 
singers brought  him  to  a  new  character,  Meieter  Konrad,  of  fame  also  in  Middle  High  German 
literature, —  a  character  which  seemed  to  contain  hints  for  an  interesting  romance.  This  idea 
took  shape  sometime  in  the  year  1859.  His  plan  was  for  his  defeated  minstrel,  Heinrich,  to 
find  the  memoirs  of  Master  Konrad  containing  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  write  the  Xibelun- 
gen.^)  This,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  that  literary  renaissance,  would  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  history  and  literature.  In  one  shape  or  another  this  busied  him  otf  and  on  for  the 
next  few  years,  but  gradually  he  found  himself  engulfed  in  it  as  in  quicksand.  ■'  I  have  been 
fast  in  it  now  five  j'ears,  and  my  goal  is  still  in  the  far  distance."  ') 

After  his  death,  this  notice  made  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers:  "Das  \orlmndensein 
einea  mehrblindigen  kulturgeschichtlichen  Romans  unter  dem  Nachlasse  Victor  v.  Schetfel  s 
ist  Thatsache.  Derselbe  hat  Meister  Konrad  zum  Helden,  der  nach  dem  Schluss  des  •  Ekkehard  ' 
Verfasser  des  Nibelungenliedes  sein  soil,  und  wird, —  so  war  es  der  Wille  des  Verstorbenen — 
nach  seinem  Tode  erscheinen. —  The  existence  of  an  historical  novel  of  several  volumes  among 
the  papers  of  Victor  von  Scheflfel  is  a  fact.  This  work  has  for  its  hero  Master  Konrad,  who 
according  to  the  conclusion  of  Ekkehard  was  the  writer  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  and  it  i>;  to 
appear  after  his  death,  as  he  desired." 

In  regard  to  this  rumor  Captain  Klose,  a  near  friend  of  Scheflfel's,  wrote:  '■  On  the  other 
hand,  he  Eas  made  considerable  progress  with  another  historical  novel,  Meister  Konrad  (time 
of  Emperor  Otto  I,  battle  of  Lechfield),  as  I  can  say  with  certainty,  for  he  has  read  to  me  all 
that  he  has  written.  However,  this  novel  is  also  not  entirelv  finished,  and  so  it  never  could 
have  occurred  to  the  author  to  have  entered  into  any  arrangement  by  which  the  work  in  ques- 
tion should  be  published  after  his  death.  *) 


1)  "Richard  Wagner's  Tannhiiusertext  steht  als  warnende  Confu'-ion  vor  niir." 

'-)  Proelss,  p.  517. 

:<)  Letter  July  16, 1663,  to  Dr.  Barack  in  Donaueschingen. 

*)  "  Dagegen  hat  er  (Dr.  von  Scheffel)  elnen  anderen  historical  Roman,  den  Meister  C'uonradus  /eiten  des 
Kaisers  Otto  I,  Schlacht  auf  dem  Lechfeld  — ziemllch  weit  gebraoht.  wie  ich  mit  Bestimiutheit  versuMiern  kann, 
da  er  mir  Alles,  was  er  in  demselhen  ausgefiihrt,  vorgelesen  hat.  Vollstatidig  zu  Ende  gefiihrt  ist  aber  audi  dieser 
Roman  nicht,  und  so  konnte  es  dem  Verfasser  ,ia  niema Is  in  den  Sinn  kommeneine  Verfiigung  zu  treffon.  wouai'h 
das  fragliche  Werk  nach  seinem  Tode  soUte  herausgegeben  werden."'    Quoted  by  Zernlu. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hi.s  CoRicpNon  Of  the  Purpose,  of  the  Novel. 


A  T  lieart  Schettel  was  romantic,  and  his  fondness  for  historical,  better  said  "  culture-histor- 
"^^  ical "  studies  sprang  from  a  deep  poetical  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  material 
they  revealed  to  him.  That  he  should  turn  to  historical  fiction  was  not  accidental  —  it  was 
'nevitable.  A  statement  in  one  of  his  early  letters ')  shows  the  presence  even  in  his  student 
daj's  of  the  romance-making  spirit  within  him.  "  When  I  buried  myself  in  the  old  docu- 
ments I  did  not  ask  in  what  legal  pigeonhole  this  and  that  belonged,  but  rather  who  were  the 
people  who  ordered  matters  thus,  and  what  led  them  to  do  it?  How  did  they  look?  how  did 
they  think  and  feel?  what  was  their  conversation  and  domestic  life?  And  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  a  living  picture  of  them  in  my  soul."'  In  the  Tnnnpetcr  von  S(ikki))gf'n  we  have 
embrj'onic  beginnings  of  a  desire  and  ability  to  restore  old  and  faded  pictures;  but  Ekhchard 
was  his  first  novel,  at  once  an  earnest  of  his  genius  and  an  exposition  of  his  literary  creed. 

In  our  introductory  chapter  we  formulated  this  conclusion:  The  novel  is  expected  to 
give  a  picture  of  human  life,  set  in  possible  and  actual  conditions.  To  accomplish  this  the 
historical  novelist  may  use  means  peculiar  to  his  task,  but  is  in  no  way  absolved  from  faith- 
fulness. From  a  study  and  comparison  of  Scheffei's  statements  on  the  subject  we  may  infer 
that  he  accepted  such  a  view  unreservedly.  In  the  preface  to  Ekkrhard  he  tells  how  the 
•'  historical  resurrection"'  of  the  past  may  be  properly  accomplished:  — 

"To  be  sure  only  when  a  creative,  restorative  fancy  is  left  unhindered  in  her  rights, 
when  he  wlio  digs  out  old  bones  at  the  same  time  breathes  upon  them  with  the  breath  of  a 
living  soul,  so  that  they  arise  and  walk  about  with  firm  steps,  like  dead  men  brought  to  life, — 
in  this  sense  only  can  the  historical  novel  become  what  epic  poetry  was  in  the  fresh  youth  of 
the  races. —  a  bit  of  national  history  in  the  conception  of  the  artist,  who  reviews  in  a  limited 
space  a  series  of  figures  clearly  defined  and  colored:  in  other  words,  when  the  aspect  of 
the  period  is  mirrored  in  the  life  and  struggles  and  suffering  of  the  individual."  -) 

And  again  in  a  letter')  already  cited,  referring  to  his  own  intentions  with  Ekkehard: — 

"  Tiie  tenth  century,  it  is  true,  lies  somewhat  outside  the  paths  of  our  stories  and 
novels:  but  1  intend  to  fish  out  of  that  rough,  strong,  progressive  age  a  few  fellows  who 
will  appear  quite  natural  and  well  preserved.'" 

In  order  that  a  living,  human  atmosphere  might  surround  his  characters,  he  went  to 
endless  pains  to  saturate  himself  with  the  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  period  in  which  he 
worked  Till  he  felt  this  himself  he  could  not  presume  to  be  faithful  to  his  task,  or  the  age 
\\\  which  his  task  was  centered.  To  illustrate,  he  once  wrote  to  Schwanitz:*)  "At  present  I 
am  slowly  working  myself  into  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ...  It  would 
be  a  delight  to  begin  soon  on  the  working-out  process." 

In  the  introduction  to  Jxuiqtprus  he  professes  the  same  laborious  method,  paying 
delightful  eulogy  to  the  theories  of  old  Johannes  Aventinus,  who  believed  that  an  accurate 


1)  To  ])r(>ffs-,oi- l\lail)er  in  Stuttgart.  "  Wenii  ich  micli  in  die  alten  I'rkunden  vertiefte,  fragtt;  ich  nicht,  in 
Wflchf  .iuristlM,'!ie  Itubrik  ist  das  uiid  das  einzureihen,  sondern,  wer  sinfl  die  Mensclien  <rewesen,  diedassoseordnet. 
un(<  was  ii.it  sie  d  izu  iretriebenr  Wie  lialjen  sie  ausfiesehen,  wie  ist  ilir  Denkeu  und  Fiililen.  ihr  Redeii  und  Zusam- 
iiienlt'ben  <;evvesen'-     Cnd  ii.di  k<inntt'  niclit  ruhen,  bis  icii  eiri  lebendiges  Bild  von  ilinen  in  der  Seele  iiatte." 

■-)  "Gcwisslicli  nur  dami.  wenn  einer  sch<")pt'erisrli  wiederherstellenden  Phanlasie  iiire  Keclite  nicht  verkiim- 
inort  werd'-n,  wenii  dt-i-.  der  <lie  alten  (iel)eine  ausirriibt.  sie  zuj^lelcli  audi  mit  dem  Atemzuj?  einer  lebendigen  Seele 
aniiauclit.  auf  dass  sic  sii-li  eriieben  un<l  kriifti.iren  Srlirittes  als  auferweckte  Tote  einherwandeln.  In  diesejn  Sinn 
liar  kaiin  der  iiistoiisclie  Itonian  das  sein.  was  in  bliihender  .iujrendzeit  der  V<>lker  dieepisclie  Dichtung:  ein  Stiiclc 
iiat  ionalcr  (ii'soliii-htf  in  der  Aulfassung  des  Iviinstlers.  der  im  gegebenen  Kaume  eine  Reihe  Ciestalten  scharf  ge- 
zficlinet  und  far  Ijinlii-ll  vori'iberfiilirt.  also  dass  ini  Leben  und  Kingen  und  Leiden  der  einzelnen  zugleich  der  Inhalt 
des  Zeitr'iiunies  .sii-li  wie  zum  Spie.Lrelbild  zusaniuietifasst." 

■■)  '■  Das  I'V  .lahi'hundei-t  liegt  freilicli  etwas  seital)  von  den  Pfaden  unserer  Novellen,  Uomane.  etc.,  Jiber  ich 
LTcdenke  aus  jener  rolien  werdenden  starken  Zeit  ein  paar  Burscbe  herauszufischen,  diesich  ganz  natiirlich  und 
wohl  coiiserviiii  uusnelmien  sollten." 

*i  •'  Irli  ailieite  niicli  gcgenwiiriig  langsain  in  Geist  und  Art  des  Xlll.  Jahrhunderts  ein .  .  .  es  wiire  mir  eioe 
Freude.  bald  an  die  Ausarbeitung  zu  gelien." 
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chronicler  and  teacher  should  know  more  than  the  lore  of  books,  and  do  more  than  compile 
manuscripts,  chronicles,  rhj'mes,  songs,  adventures,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, —  he  must 
himself  experience  "heat  and  cold,  sweat  and  dust,  rain  and  snow,  winter  and  summer.  " 
■wander  through  cities  and  distant  regions  and  everywhere  observe  what  is  going  on  about 
him.  Scheflfel  acknowledged  that  he  followed  the  same  rule,  and  as  he  wandered  he  asked 
himself  this  question: — 

"  How  did  things  actually  go  in  detail  in  this  castle,  this  cloister,  in  this  village,  then, 
when  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  getting  ready  for  the  great  crusade?  Or  to  put  it  in  another 
•way,  how  did  knighthood  live  and  love  at  that  time  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  Aleman- 
■nian  land?'") 

And  since  history  did  not  tell,  he  took  a  novelists  privilege  to  answer  the  quer}'  in  his 
own  way,  hoping  "to  briug  before  his  readers  who  presumed  to  understand  history,  not 
intangible  phantasms  nor  dried-up  mummies  in  glass  cases,  but  living  beings  out  of  the  olden 
time."  And  again  he  says:  "  My  intention  was  always  to  place  every  century  before  the  eyes 
of  after  ages  in  the  totality  of  the  culture  which  it  itself  produced."' 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  exact  faithfulness  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Scheffel's  fiction.        ^^ 

As  a  writer,  Scheffel  never  forgot  that  he  was  responsible  to  his  public — to  his  readers 
whom  he  called  his  friends.  Probably  no  novelist  ever  had  a  more  delicate  and  subtle  appre- 
■ciation  of  the  demands  of  literature  from  the  readers  standpoint  than  he;  and  no  one  ever 
kept  in  mind  more  clearly  the  waj*  in  which  this  good  feeling  between  reader  and  writer  could 
be  sustained  and  promoted.  Not  a  small  part  of  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen  may  be 
traced  to  this  instinctive  feeling  of  literary  nobhssf  oblige. 

Gebhard  Zernin'-)  tjlls  in  his  "  memories  of  ScLiellel ""  with  what  delight  the  author 
received  each  new  evidence  that  he  was  ncjt  forgotten  or  his  work  unappreciated.  In  regard 
to  Ekkehard  he  was  particularly  sensitive.*)  It  was  a  proof  of  his  theories  and  his  power, 
and  in  his  opinion  represented  what  might  be  favorably  received  in  the  field  of  historical  fic- 
tion. But  as  we  have  seen,  the  novelist  must  do  more  than  strive  to  be  faithful  in  the  color- 
ing of  his  picture,  he  ought  to  do  his  work  in  an  attractive  and  instructive  way.  The  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  novel  is  to  please  and  instruct.  In  the  historical  novel  extended  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  gives  such  fiction  a  unique  literary  value  and  place.  What  was  Schef- 
fel's  theory  concerning  this? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  preface  to  Ekhehanl  lie  makes  appropriate  mention  of  the 
revival  of  interest  among  scholars  for  the  "soil  of  the  Middle  Ages."  which  has  been  har- 
rowed through  and  through  in  ever}-  direction  until  a  mass  of  material  is  exposed  to  view. 
And  yet  these  scholars  have  not  succeeded  in  arousing  in  extended  circles  any  thorough- 
going "  delight"  in  this  historical  past.  Their  numberless  volumes  rest  dust}'  and  untouched 
upon  the  shelves,  and  it  is  not  unthinkable  to  find  some  fine  morning  that  all  has  dropped 
back  into  oblivion  again.  The  passion  for  making  antiquarian  collections,  like  that  of  heap- 
ing up  gold,  is  valueless  unless  the  product  is  smelted  over. —  and  refined.  This  involves 
accuracy  and  conscientious  work, —  such  work  as  the  historical  novelist  must  do  before  his 
labor  will  stand  "  as  the  compeer  of  history. "  From  this  it  follows  that  Schetiel  would  let 
the  historical  novel  teach  without  being  pedantic  and  ponderous, —  above  all  would  have  it 
permeated  with  a  "  lively  and  attractive  spirit:"  in  other  words,  as  he  himself  says,  be  -a 
restoration  of  the  joyful,  easy,  poetical  way  of  looking  at  things."  ^ 

Yes,  Scheffel  knew  very  well  that  cold,  .v^yrr«^like  faithfulness  was  not  sufficient  for  a 
novelist  in  the  field  which  he  had  chosen:  one  might  master  it  completely  as  far  as  the  histor- 
ical matter  was  concerned,  and  yet  loose  his  hold  upon  public  interest.  This  fear  haunted 
him  constantly.  A  few  years  later,  when  he  was  deep  in  plans  for  other  romance?,  he 
remarked  in  a  letter:   "  Before  one  can  come  up  with  Ilutten.  for  example,  one  imagines  he 

1)  ''Wiemaores  damals.  als  Friodrich  dfi-   liothbart  zur  urossen  Krouzfahi't  ri'isteto.  in  Einzcliu'ti  auf  ilit^^i-r 
Burg,  in  diespm  Kloster  "regangen  seiny    Oder  mit  andern  Worten:  wie  leiitc  und  litlite  danials.    ini    iMiirrii    Ivuti 
men  dioser  alemannischen  Landstriclie  die  ritterlirlie  (iosellsrliaftV "' 

•-')  Gebhard  Zemin,— /•Jjf/uic/'ioiycji  an  Dr. . Joseph  Vict<»\v.  ScJuiffl.     II  Autlugt'.  I»a!ni>tadt  und  Ltipziir.  1^*;. 

■^>  Zernin  p.  10. 

1)  •'  Zur  Herstellung  frrihliclier,  unbefangener  von  Poesie  verkliirtor  Ansohainuiir  dvr  DiiiiTo  nK'niite  iiuii  an. Mi 
die  vorlieiiende  Arl)eit  einen  Beitrag  sreben.''  ,  - 
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must  torment  himself  with  philology  and  history  of  literature  till  he  crushes  within  him  the 
simple  knowledge  that  he  is  dealing  with  sparkling,  brilliant  intellect  which  is  to  flash  on 
through  the  years."') 

It  was  his  fondest  hope  that  his  work  might  be  helpful  and  instructive  to  his  country- 
men, he  was  proud  of  his  race  and  every  corner  of  the  Fatherland  —  he  would  make  his 
readers  so.  In  1S()6,  in  the  midst  of  troublous  times,  he  gave  to  the  public  Juniperus,  which 
his  artist  friend,  von  Werner,  had  illustrated.  In  the  closing  lines  of  the  introduction  to  the 
story  he  says  :— 

' '  May  this  kindly  intentioned  work  of  both  the  writer  and  the  artist  find  its  way  through 
this  serious  time!  And  now  that  an  iron  road  of  peace  has  been  completed  in  the  very  days 
of  war,  and  the  puffing  of  the  locomotive  is  heard  along  the  meadow  lands  of  the  Hegau  up  to 
the  very  peak  of  the  Neuenhewen,  may  this  work  induce  many  readers  to  enjoy  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  those  heights  and  valleys  and  the  neighboring  Wutachthal ;  and  may  it  at  the  same 
time  show  that  the  honest  German  heart  knows  nothing,  and  will  know  nothing,  of  hatred, 
separation,  and  fratricidal  broils,  and  that  a  man  from  the  Upper  Rhine  and  a  man  from  the 
Oder  have  worked  together  in  good  comradeship  on  a  work  of  German  art !'-) 


CHAPTER  V. 


TrecifineM^t  of  Plot. 


ALTHOFGH  Schetf'el  busied  himself  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  with  material  and 
■^^  plans  for  novel-writing,  yet  he  actually  accomplished  but  little,  —  only  four  tales,  if  we 
include  the  Tromptter,  coming  from  his  pen.  Fragments  enough,  however,  and  traces  of 
fragments,  as  we  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  indicate  the  vastness  of  his  ambitions,  and 
show  how  great  was  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes. 

A  study  of  Scheflfels  plots  is  attended  with  much  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement. 
While  he  made  clear  enough  in  a  general  way  his  theory  as  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his 
fiction,  nowhere,  either  in  letter  or  preface,  does  he  express  in  detail  any  views  as  to  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art,  or  give  any  hint  as  to  the  principles  he  followed.  What  his  views  were  must 
be  determined  almost  entirely  from  the  way  they  are  reflected  in  his  works,  and  here  results 
are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  at  our  disposal.  The  Trompeter  von 
Si'ikkhigen  is  a  romance  in  verse;  lhigi<ho  is  a  sketch  of  scarcely  8,000  words,  and  Juniperns, 
hardly  with  propriety  to  be  called  a  novel,  in  length  as  stories  go,  very  easily  given  in  two 
numbers  of  any  popular  magazine.  To  make  any  of  these,  particularly  HugiiJco  and  Juniperus, 
serve  as  a  hard  and  fast  basis  for  a  study  of  plot  is  manifestly  unfair,  for  their  author  himself 
never  regarded  them  as  more  than  suggestions  of  novels,  and  was  as  aware  of  their  structural 
incompleteness  as  anyone.  His  only  hope  was  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
given  to  the  world  might  in  a  sense  excuse  their  imperfections. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  Ekkehard  must  be  the  chief  basis  of  any  study  of  Scheflfel's 
fiction,  for  it  is  in  reality  the  only  nocd  he  wrote,    and   it  alone  represents  him  in   his   full 


1)  '■. .  .  Bis  Einer  jetzt  z.  B.  dem  Hutten  beikommen  will,  meint  er  sich  durch  Philologie  und  Litteraturhistorie 
so  lang  durchschinden  zu  miissen,  bis  ihm  die  einfache  Erkentniss,  dass  es  sich  um  spriihenden  blitzenden,  in's 
Jahrhundert  hinein  wetterleuchtenden  Geist  handelt,  schier  zu  Tode  gequetscht  ist." 

■-)  "Mogenun  die  freundlich  gemeinte  Doppelarbeit  des  Dichters  und  des  Malers  unbefangen  ihren  Weg 
suchen  durch  die  von  ernsten  Stimmungen  Ijewegte  Zeit;  mogesie,  nachdem  mitten  in  Tagen  der  Kriegsbediangniss 
ein  Schieneuweg  des  Friedens  vollendet  worden  und  des  Dampfrosses  S(!hnauhen  nunmehr  das  hegauiscbe  Wiesen- 
gelande  entlang  bis  zum  Gipfel  des  Neuenhewen  hinaufschrillt.  manch  einen  Leser  veranlassen,  sich  der  eigenarti- 
gen  Schonheit  jener  H()hen  und  Thaler  und  des  benachbarten  Wutachthales  zu  erfreuen;—  moge  sie  zugleich  Zeug- 
niss  ablegen.  dass  ehrllche  deutsche  Herzen  Nichts  wissen  und  Nichts  wissen  wollen  von  Hass,  Trennung,  und 
Bruderz wist  und  dass  hier  ein  Mann  vom  Oberrhein  und  ein  Mann  von  der  Oder  in  guter  Kameradschaft  zusammen- 
gearbeitet  haben  an  einem  Werke  deutscher  Kunst." 
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strength  and  vigor.  No  matter  what  his  hopes  and  ambitions  were,  EkkehanJ  was  his  only 
masterpiece,  as  the  term  goes.  But  before  we  take  up  any  analysis  of  its  plot  it  may  be  well 
to  give  briefly  the  intrigue  of  the  other  works;  they  are,  after  all.  interesting  and  suggestive, 
and  we  shall  now  and  again  refer  to  them. 

I.     Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen. 

Werner  Kirchof  is  a  law  student,  of  romantic  spirit  and  trumpet- blowing  tastes. 
Banished  from  Heidelberg,  yet  unconcerned  as  to  the  future,  he  rides  across  the  Black- Forest 
to  Sakkingen  on  the  Rhine,  which  he  enters  on  St.  Fridolinus'  Da}'.  Here  he  finds  service  with 
a  baron  whose  castle  overlooks  the  river,  and  an  attachment  springs  up  between  him  and  the 
nobleman's  only  daughter.  It  is  an  ill-starred  love,  however,  for  the  Baron  will  know  nothing 
of  a  son-in-law  who  is  not  his  daughter's  equal  in  birth  and  position.  Thus  rejected  by  the 
father,  the  young  man  refuses  to  stay  longer,  and  rides  away. 

Margaretha,  the  daughter,  pines  over  the  separation,  and  to  get  the  roses  back  into  her 
cheeks  accompanies  a  friendly  abbess  on  a  journev  to  Rome.  There,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in 
St.  Peter's  she  beholds  her  lover  again  as  Capelbmistcr. —  director  of  the  Papal  choir.  The 
Pope  learns  of  their  feeling  for  each  other,  ennobles  Werner,  joins  the  reunited  couple  in 
marriage,  and  they  journey  contentedly  homeward  to  Siikkingeu  on  the  Rhine. 

2.  Hugideo. 

A.  J).  4:50  a  stranger  named  Hugideo.  in  appearance  a  Roman,  takes  up  his  abode  as 
a  hermit  in  a  rocky  retreat  overlooking  the  Rhine.  The  sole  treasure  that  he  possesses  is  the 
marble  bust  of  a  beautiful  Roman  maiden.  Not  far  from  his  cell  is  a  spit  of  sand  upon  which 
the  river  casts  up  bodies  which  now  and  then  come  floating  down  from  the  Helvetian  land. 
These  Hugideo  buries  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  salmon  fisher. 

The  Huns  on  their  yfay  back  from  an  inroad  into  France  destroy  and  burn  the  Roman 
stronghold  of  Augusta  Rauracorum.  The  next  morning  the  body  of  a  girl  rests  on  the  sand 
below  the  hermit's  cell.  She  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  bust  which  he  guards, —  and 
at  midnight  he  buries  her  in  one  of  two  ready  graves.  The  following  day  a  dead  Roman  is 
cast  up  on  the  sand,  but  when  Hugideo  sees  the  body,  he  gives  it  u})  to  the  river  again.  Then 
he  kills  himself,  and  the  fisherman  lays  him  to  rest  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  maiden. 

3.  Juniperus. 

Gottfried,  or  Juniperus.  as  his  school  fellows  call  him,  is  the  son  of  a  knight  and  vas- 
sal of  Neuenhewen  in  the  Hegau,  and  receives  his  schooling  in  the  monastery  at  Rlieiuau. 
During  his  school  days  he  and  his  bosom  companion.  Diethelm  von  Blumenegg,  are  smitten 
by  the  charms  of  a  maiden,  Rothraut  von  Almishofen.  This  leads  to  quarrels  and  bloodshed 
between  the  two,  finally  to  the  ordeal  of  shooting  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  where 
Diethelm  loses  his  life.  Juniperus  is  rescued  by  the  monks  at  Rheinuu.  As  penance,  the 
abbot  lays  a  vow  of  silence  upon  him  for  two  years,  and  banishes  him  from  his  fatherland. 
He  makes  his  way  to  the  Holy  l^and,  takes  part  in  a  siege,  is  wounded,  and  afterward  carried 
with  other  wounded  knights  to  Mount  Carmel.  AVhen  convalescent,  he  relates  there  this  story 
of  his  life. 

4.  Ekkehard. 

Hadwig,  the  young  and  widowed  Duchess  of  Swabia,  with  her  faithful  Greek  maid. 
Praxedis.  and  her  attendants,  visits  the  monastery  of  St.  Galleu,  where  her  cousin  is  abbot. 
As  gift  from  the  monastery  the  imperious  noblewoman  demands  Ekkehard.  the  liandsome  and 
somewhat  sentimental  brother  who  acts  as  porter,  for  her  Latin  teacher  in  her  castle  on 
the  Hohentwiel.  This  request  is  reluctantly  granted  l\v  the  abbot,  and  in  due  time  Ekkehard 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Princess'  castle.  The  text-book  of  instruction  is  Virgil,  and  with 
the  Latin  lessons  love  secretly,  but  surely,  enters  the  old  fortress.  The  Duchess  with  co(iuet- 
tish  arts  tries  to  cast  her  spell  over  her  dreamy  teacher:  but  at  first  he  is  irresponsive,  meeting 
her  ardent  advances  coldly,  without  feelino:,  without  knowiuir. 
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But  the  Hobentwiel  is  also  the  scene  of  other  romance:  Audifax,  an  orphan  lad,  and 
Hadumoth  a  little  girl  who  herds  geese,  cling  to  each  other  with  touching,  childlike  affection. 
Audifax  dreams  of  buried  treasure  with  which  he  may  buy  their  freedom.  Time  passes: 
Christmas  comes,  the  winter  is  over;  the  love  of  the  children  endures,  but  the  Duchess'  love 
begins  to  take  on  a  bitter  flavor  on  account  of  the  monk's  obtuseness. 

With  the  spring  come  the  Huns  to  waste  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,     As  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  land  in  the  Emperor's  stead,  Frau  Hadwig  will  offer  resistance  to  the  last. 
Ekkehard,  by  her  order,  takes  counsel  with  the  Old  Man  in  the  Heathens'  Cave ;  the  monks 
from  Reichenau  and  St.  Gallen  arrive,  and  all  is  bustle  and  warlike  preparation. 

When  the  Huns  put  in  an  appearance,  they  find  the  castle  in  readiness,  and  on  the 
plains  below  they  meet  their  first  defeat,  and  one  of  their  number,  Cappan.  is  left  as  a  prisoner. 
But  as  they  move  on  they  cai'ry  Audifax  with  them.     When  he  is  missed,  Hadumoth  goes  ta 
seek  him,  and  actually  finds  him  in  the  Hunnish  camp.      He  succeeds  in  escaping  with  her, 
carrying  away  the  whole  treasure  of  the  invaders.      Upon  their  return  the  Duchess  gives  them 
their  freedom. 

Cappan  in  time  turns  Christian,  and  is  married  to  "tall  Friderun "  of  the  castle 
household. 

The  love  vv'hicli  kindled  in  Frau  Hadwig's  heart  smoulders  to  a  spark;  she  becomes  aus- 
tere and  bitter  toward  Ekkehard,  who  now  feels  his  own  nature  possessed  by  a  consuming 
passion  for  her.  Various  things  occur.  Gunzo,  a  Belgian  monk,  writes  a  lampoon  against 
p]kkehard:  the  Al)bot  of  Reichenau,  jealous  of  his  possi])le  influence  over  the  Duchess,  watches 
him  suspiciously;  in  a  story-telling  entertainment  he  shows  no  spirit  or  resource,  only 
delivering  himself  of  a  silly  allegory  in  which  a  poor  moth  meets  its  fate  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  Love  has  conquered  him,  confused  him.  That  night  he  encounters  the  Duchess, 
who  has  come  to  pray  at  her  husbands  grave  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  A  scene  full  of 
intense  passion  on  his  part,  of  relenting  kindliness  on  hers;  then  she  rebels  against  his  mad 
embraces  —  the  door  opens,  Rudimann  of  Reichenau,  Ekkehard's  enemy,  and  the  hostile 
abbot  appear  with  the  cry  of  "Sacrilegium  !"     Aided  by  Praxedis,  that  night  Ekkehard  flees. 

In  the  distant  mountains  among  the  shepherds  there  is  a  little  chapel  that  needs  a 
priest, —  Ekkehard  begins  life  anew  there  far  from  the  world,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  writes 
the  Waltharius  epic.  When  the  Alpine  summer  comes  to  a  close,  he  takes  his  staff  and  scrip 
and  wanders  forth,  but  his  steps  turn  toward  Swabia. 

One  evening  Frau  Hadwig,  moody  and  sad,  sits  in  the  twilight  and  looks  toward  the 
Helvetian  Alps.  Suddenly  out  of  the  shadows  is  the  swish  of  an  arrow,  and  a  shaft  with 
parchment  wrapped  around  it  falls  at  her  feet.  It  is  the  Waltharius  tale;  and  on  the  first 
page  the  words:  "A  farewell  greeting  to  the  Duchess  of  Swabia!  '  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
endureth  temptation.'  " 


It  may  be  well  now  to  study  more  carefully  the  plot  in  Scheffel's  work. 

In  the  Trornpeter  we  have  in  reality  but  three  active  characters  (not  counting  in  the  cat!), 
and  only  in  the  middle  of  the  story  do  these  come  in  contact.  We  have  first  Werner  and  his 
career  up  to  the  time  he  meets  the  Baron;  then  leading  up  to  and  including  the  climax  W^er- 
ner,  Margaretha,  and  the  Baron;  in  the  conclusion,  Margaretha's  trip  to  Rome,  and  Mar- 
o-aretha  and  Werner. 


In  Iliigideo  there  is  no  plot,  we  have  only  the  last  chapter  of  a  romance  which  must  be 
restored  in  the  imagination.  A  character  is  suddenly  brought  by  itself  upon  the  stage:  his 
actions  and  thoughts  are  studied  for  a  time,  then  his  career  is  cut  short  in  a  tragic  way. 
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That  is  all.      Naturally  no  novel  here,  not  even  a  short  storj'  —  the  ston'  is  already  lived  out. — 
we  have  nothing  but  the  conclusion.      In  some  such  way  as  this  we  may  represent  the  structure: 


In  Jviiiperus  we  have  the  exact  reverse:  the  beginning  of  a  novel,  but  no  adequate  con- 
clusion. Still  the  work  is  developed  far  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
material.  And  here,  too,  the  apparat  of  the  plot  is  more  in  evidence,  yet  only  in  a  rudimen- 
tary way.  There  are  no  stories  within  stories, —  no  side  characters  in  a  proper  sense  to  give 
complexity  and  breadth  to  the  narrative, —  merely  the  adventures  of  Juniperus, —  he  him- 
self is  the  sole  motif.  This  shows  in  the  way  the  story  ends, —  breaks  otf,  would  be  a  better 
term.  If  we  take  Junipernx  as  it  is,  as  a  norelle  rather  than  a  novel,  then  the  course  of  the 
plot  reaches  its  climax  in  the  ordeal  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  banishment  of  the  hero  is  the 
solution.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  story  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  the  novel,  then  it  is 
manifestly  incomplete,  forming  simply  the  beginning  of  a  romance,  exactly  as  if  we  should 
take  the  first  seven  chapters  of  ElcL-eharJ.,  and  give  them  forth  as  a  complete  tale. 


As  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Ehhehard  will  observe,  the  structural  framework  is  on 
the  whole  simple  and  evident  enough,  the  underlying  motive  going  back  in  its  suggestion  to 
the  history  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  In  order  to  make  up  for  tlie  lack  of  complexity,  various 
underplots  and  episodes  are  introduced,  some  being  closely  connected  with  the  central  action, 
a  few  belonging  more  to  the  mhe  en  scene.  To  the  necessary,  utilitarian  incidents  may  be 
reckoned  Rudimann  and  his  intriguing  animosity,  Romeias  and  Praxedis,  Audifax  and  Hadu- 
moth,  the  coming  of  the  Huns,  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  story  telling;  in  the  other  category 
one  may  place  the  parts  of  AViborad,  Moengal,  Cappan,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Cave,  and  (Junzo. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  these  supplementary  episodes  are  pure  inventions, 
with  no.  or  at  least  very  little,  connection  with  the  sources  which  gave  Schetiel  his  primal 
inspiration;  they  seem  to  spi'ing  directly  from  the  author's  instinctive  feeling  that  some  coun- 
terpoise or  offset  for  the  leading  plot  and  its  movement  is  demanded  by  the  novel's  recjuire- 
ments  as  a  Kunsticerh.'^)  That  this  was  no  wrong  impulse  may  be  seen  from  the  artistic 
success  with  which  the  most  of  these  episodes  are  worked  out. 

In  our  introduction  we  sought  to  show  that  the  greatest  danger  for  the  historical  novel- 
ist is  either  in  dealing  in  an  unhistorical,  misleading  way  with  characters  already  historically 
inscenirt,  or  in  being  faithful  to  their  actual  history,  but  unable  to  support  them  properly  in 
plot  and  treatment.  No  doubt  Schetfel  thought  he  was  avoiding  this  pitfall,  and  regarded  his 
chief  characters  as  so  vaguely  historical  that  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  ■'  stage  '  them.  He 
trusted  to  his  ability  to  take  them,  chronicles  and  all.  and  under  the  spell  of  his  poetic  treat- 
ment-) invigorate  them  with  a  new  life.  He  would  remold  them  in  a  plastic  way,  and  yet 
utilize  the  sources  from  which  they  came  with  rigid  tenacity.  Several  writers,  Ziel  among 
them,  commend  the  way  Schetfel  avoided  the  technical  snares  which  his  historical  material 
contained;  in  their  opinion  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  his  leading  characters  imjx)sed 


1)  Ziel  also  in  Lift,  Relirttt.  II.  Reihe.—  Schetl'rI.  puts  forward  Tlii<  vitnv. 
'-)  ".  .  .  von  Poesie  verkliiiter  Anschauuiig  der  Dinjre." 
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no  heavy  obligation  upon  him.  But  this  was  not  the  trouble.  With  Scheffel  it  was  not  so 
much  the  characters  themselves  as  the  documents,  chronicles,  and  traditions  in  which  these 
characters  were  found.  He  revered  these  things  more  than  the  personages  themselves.  Ziel 
acknowledires  this  when  he  says.  "Scheffel  shows  in  this  model  romance  a  great  deference  for 
the  historical  materials."  ')  And  he  never  changed  at  this  point;  in  Jioiipcnis  we  have  com- 
parative freedom  and  play  of  the  imagination,  but  ,//n//)>f/-/rs  is  only  a  fragment  —  an  introduc- 
tion to  some  greater  romance  which  never  saw  the  light.  His  inability  to  tear  himself  com- 
pletely loose  from  actual  history,  taking  an  idea  rather  than  a  fact,  free  characters  rather  than 
characters  in  chronicles,  brought  him  later  untold  calamit}'.  He  thought  he  could  not  write 
until  he  had  certain  forms  in  their  complete  historical  relations  before  him,  but  before  these 
forms  had  taken  tangible  shape,  he  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  multitudinous  historical 
connections  which  he  would  not  give  up,  and  yet  could  not  follow  out.  As  his  most  success- 
ful biographer  says,  "The  goals  which  he  now  and  then  saw  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
like  bewildering  /W^t  niorcjaiKi  in  the  distance,  led  him  farther  and  farther  away  into  by  path 
which  turned  aside  from  the  main  object."-) 

A  good  deal,  tiierefore,  in  the  plot  of  EkhcUurd  which  strikes  the  critical  reader  as 
angular  is  to  be  traced  to  Sclieffel's  poetical  deference  for  the  materials  he  found,  and  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  they  were  airanged  and  connected.  As  we  have  said,  at  first  sight  the 
problem  of  the  IhiinJlinig  looked  as  simple  as  the  record  in  the  original  annals:  Ekkehard, 
young,  cultured,  and  romantic,  becomes  tutor  to  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Swabia,  who  as  a 
widow  rules  over  the  land  from  the  stronghold  of  the  Ilohentwiel.  Here  lay  the  main  hint 
for  the  intrigue  of  the  story,  yet  it  was  a  hint  which  in  and  of  itself  promised  no  easy  task 
in  its  working  out.  for  the  outcome  of  such  a  love  affair  would  be  attended  with  obvious 
ditliculties.  But  before  we  discuss  this  further  let  us  carefull}'  observe  the  management  of 
the  plot  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  technique. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  remarked  that  the  introduction  to  a  novel  must  be  so  managed 
that  interest  shall  be  awakened  from  the  very  first  page,  and  continue  with  increasing 
hold  up  to  the  highest  level,  the  turning  point  in  the  store's  development.  To  meet  the 
conditions  of  its  being,  the  novel  must  be  dominated  by  an  all-pervading  interest.  This 
is  best  conserved  by  making  its  structure  follow  the  lines  of  dramatic  narrative  as  regards 
beginning,  climax,  and  conclusion.  These  must  be  adeciuatel}'  wrought  out,  satisfying 
both  art  and  reason.  From  its  very  nature  the  historical  novel  may  exert  a  uni([ue  interest, 
but  this  interest  is  subject  to  the  regular  methods  of  fiction. 

How  does  the  plot  of  AV./.vA'ov/  meet  these  demands?  I  • 

Schert'el's  first  chapter  is  introduced  in  the  conventional  manner  by  a  page  or  two  of 
most  delightful  landscape  description,  not  enough  to  tire,  rather  just  enough  to  attract  and 
charm.  There  in  the  midst  of  the  Hegau  we  catch  sight  of  the  Hohentwiel  looming  through 
the  mist,  and  before  us  comes  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  land, —  Hadwig,  the  Duchess  of 
Swabia. —  for  whom  the  first  chapter  is  named.  A  little  conversation  between  her  and  her  maid, 
then  with  the  commanding  words,  "  Morgen  reisen  wirl"  the  movement  of  the  story  begins, 
and  the  reader  is  eager  to  proceed.  The  line  of  dramatic  procedure  has  been  safely  found. 
The  onward  march  of  the  narrative  is  slow  —  the  various  supplementary  incidents  and  parts 
must  be  brought  in,  but  it  is  usually  so  skillfull}-  done  that  the  reader  does  not  detect  the 
delay,  does  not  feel  that  the  action  is  in  any  way  retarded.  Nowhere  does  the  interest  relax. 
From  the  visit  to  the  monastery  (Chapter  II)  to  P^kkehard's  arrival  at  the  Duchess'  castle 
(Chapter  W),  which  completes  the  introductions,  the  reader  follows  with  eager  expectancy. 

With  Chapter  W.  "A'irgil  on  the  Hohentwiel,"  we  may  regard  the  plot  as  fairly 
started.  From  now  on  to  the  climax  (Chapter  XXI)  comes  what  Freytag  would  call  the  A<if- 
steigin,-')  the  ascent. —  reaching  over  fifteen  chapters.  Of  course,  the  central,  underlying  idea 
of  the  plot  is  felt  now,  and  its  development  is  evident.  Still  as  a  love  affair  it  is  by  no  means 
thrilling,  hardly  enough  so  to  sustain  itself  without  the  added  support  of  the  side  episodes 

1)  •' Sclit'tTt'l  /.ci^^t  in  diest'm  Musterromunc  (■ine  jxrosso  Aclitun^  vor  der  liistori.sclien  Ucberlieforung.'' 
-)  I'rot'lss.  .."...  und  die  Ziole,  die  sicli  ilim  auf  deni  Wepje  de.s  Forscliens,  ;ib  und  zu,  Kli'ifh  tiiuschende  Fata 
Morgana  in  der  FtTne  zeiKlen,  lootcten  ilin  innniT  waiter  und  auf  neue,  voni  Hauptziel  ablenkende  Seltenwego." 
.■^ec  also  Danimcrt  —  .li/.s  infAucn  liezUhuin/en  zu  ScIieffeA  uitd  seiHe)i  Elton. 
3)  St'L'  Urinnerunwn.  p.  ITit. 
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and  plots.  The  mild  romance  between  Praxedis  and  Romeias  comes  to  an  end  in  the  very  midst 
of  this  part  (Chapter  XII) ;  and  the  other  romance,  centering  in  the  love  and  adventures  of  Audi- 
fax  and  Hadumoth  reaches  its  consummation  simultaneously  with  Cappan's  marriage  ( Chapter 
XVI).  The  Huns  are  manoeuvred  across  the  scene  with  several  attendant  incidents,  and  this 
keeps  up  the  interest  in  the  somewhat  slow  unfolding  of  the  relationship  between  Ekkehard 
and  Frau  Hadwig. 

Freytag  in  his  essay  on  Alexis  demands  that  the  various  characters  of  a  novel  be 
sharers  in  the  Begebenheit, —  the  "occurrence"  of  the  story;  they  exist  only  for  this  purpose. 
"  Therefore  they  must  be  simple  and  intelligible  in  their  parts,  always  characteristic  and  to 
the  purpose,  and  their  interest  must  coincide  exactly  with  the  interests  of  the  novel."')  From 
this  standpoint  the  Gunzo  episode  must  be  regarded  as  having  no  proper  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  work;  it  is  the  culmination  of  a  desire  to  introduce  as  much  "culture-histor- 
ical "  material  into  the  picture  of  the  period  as  possible, —  a  desire  which  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  weaving  into  the  narrative  of  Wiborad,  Moengal,  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Cave:  only  these 
characters  are  more  in  touch  with  the  interest  of  the  story,  and,  moreover,  are  most  charm- 
ingly and  cleverly  handled. 

The  chapter,  Von  dtutsclter  Ih'}(Je)im(ic^  serves  a  double  purpose;  it  adds  in  a  pleasing 
waj'  to  the  picture  of  Grerman  culture  in  the  early  centuries  when  we  ma\'  imagine  those  very 
tales  were  in  process  of  formation,  and  then  it  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  W<iltliarUi(<l  later. 
Whether  it  is  an  adequate  excuse,  or  whether  the  Waltharius  is  such  a  tale  as  would  naturally 
come  under  such  conditions,  we  pass  over.  The  strategy  of  the  chapter,  however,  must 
certainly  be  commended. 

At  the  turning  point  of  the  plot  in  Chapter  XXI.  the  reader  finds  himself  captivated 
and  interested,  not  powerfully  but  delightful!}'  so.  There  has  been  nothing  tremendous  so 
far  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea,  no  effects  in  the  pla}'  and  counterplay  of  interests  and  events 
which  may  be  called  colossal  or  soul-shaking.  Scheffel  is  not  a  Titan.  The  main  idea, 
halting  and  diffident  as  it  is  frequently,  has  still  been  held  to  with  psychological  faithfulness. 
The  Duchess'  passion  has  cooled,  Ekkehard's,  too  late,  been  fanned  into  a  flame,  and  the 
release  from  this  situation  is  awaited  with  eagerness  and  curiosity. 

Most  of  the  German  writers  who  have  reviewed  Ek-krli<ird  bestow  great  praise  on  this 
part  of  his  work.  "We  admire,  '  says  llehorn,")  "the  delicate  shading  in  the  portrayal  of 
mood  and  manner,  from  the  first  meeting,  where  Ekkehard  carries  handsome  Hadwig  over  the 
threshold  of  the  monaster}-,  to  his  flight  from  the  prison  into  which  his  monastic  simplicity  has 
brought  him." 

Or  to  quote  Adolf  Stern,  the  veteran  among  German  essayists  and  litterateurs:  "The 
chief  plot,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  incident,  .  .  .  contains  so  much  of  inner  experience,  so 
much  of  the  author's  sympathy,  that  by  the  side  of  this,  descriptions  of  customs  and  the  times, 
as  full  of  characteristic  traits  as  they  are,  can  claim  only  a  share  in  the  general  effect.'"')  Or  again: 
"And  if  the  scenic  background  possesses  color  and  form,  not  less  do  the  people  who  play 
an  important  part  in  it  have  both  life  and  blood,  and  particularly  is  the  plot  itself  rich  in  con- 
tent and  structure."*) 

We  have  no  trouble  in  agreeing,  in  the  main,  with  these  moderate  judgments,  for  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Scheffel  succeeded  in  riveting  the  attention  and  calling  forth  clear 
impressions  of  medieval  life,  and  this  result  alone  proclaims  his  skill.  Still,  compared  with 
the  masterpieces  of  fiction  in  the  world's  literature,  Scheffels  hold  upon  the  reader  at  the 
climax  of  his  plot  is  not  so  all-absorbing  and  convincing  as  some  would  seem  to  argue.  His 
sway  in  romance  did  not  rest  upon  any  great  dramatic  power. 


1)  H(l.  Ui,  (ifisanimdtc  ^Vcrk^\  ]i.  I'M.  "  Die  CliaraktiTe  miisson  (U'shalb  von  t-infaoluT  vcist.'indlic'luT  Aiihiirt- 
sein.  in  ilirem  Haiidoln  stotschariikteristisoli  und  zwecUvoU,  ihre  Interesst'ii  ini'isscii  j:aii/.  /.usainrm'tifalleii  iiiit  '  • 
Interesscn  des  Romans." 
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With  Fikkehard's  flight  (Chapter  XXI),  the  descent  of  the  action  begins,  and  when  the 
arrow,  wraj)ped  around  with  the  Waltharius  song,  drops  at  Frau  Hadwig's  feet,  the  end  is 
reached.  'I'he  question  now  comes:  Is  the  conclusion  consistent  and  logical,  a  resultant  of 
the  previous  forces?     Let  us  see. 

From  beginning  to  climax  the  relation  between  Ekkehard  and  the  Duchess  has  seemed 
to  be  the  plot —  at  any  rate  it  has  been  the  guiding,  controlling  element  in  the  progress  of  the 
\  })lut  The  conclusion,  however,  shows  that  to  portray  this  relation  was  not  the  sole  misoii 
(/ rV/r  of  the  book;  in  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  book  was  more  than  to  ^how  the 
course  of  a  medi;eval  love  afl!air.  Proelss  seems  to  have  a  suspicion  of  this  when  he  saj's, 
"The  novel  reaches  its  consummation,  not  in  the  monk's  breaking  with  Hadwig  in  u  spirit  of 
resignation,  but  in  his  attaining  through  inner  struggles  to  a  higher  and  freer  condition  of  use- 
fulness."')  But  we  can  not  agree  with  him  entirely.  In  his  opinion  the  Waltharilied  is  only 
an  incidental  incident  in  this  clarifying  process, —  a  means  to  this  end;  and  whoever 
doesn't  believe  it  has  read  blindly!  Nevertheless  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  con- 
clusion, and  not  only  the  conclusion  but  the  whole  trend  of  the  story,  was  so  manoeuvred  as 
\  to  bring  in  the  Waltharius  tale.  It  may  be  significant  that  foreign  critics  have  felt  this  more 
than  native  ones,  still  it  is  not  entirelj'  so.  Ziel  remarks  that  the  Waltharius  episode  is  a 
disturbing  element'-)  in  the  trend  of  the  story,  and  that  the  desired  result  could  have  been 
achieved  without  giving  the  poem  in  full.  But  Huet,  a  Dutch  critic,  pronounces  the  harshest 
judgment  on  this  incident.-') 

"As  Hhhchard  unfolds  before  us  we  feel  too  greatly  that  Schettel  was  actuated  by 
some  other  motive  than  to  write  a  novel  full  of  charm  and  passion:  it  was  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Wnltharilicd.  His  young  hero  and  monk  is  not  destined  to  become  the  knight 
of  a  tender,  womanly  Duchess  of  Swabia.  but  to  be  the  writer  of  a  Latin  epic.  .  .  .  The  heroic 
is  sacrificed  by  Schettel  to  the  literary  and  anticjuarian.  .  .  .  Ekkehards  downfall  bears  no  other 
fruit  than  a  turning  into  Virgilian  verse  (it  was  really  the  Nibelungen  verse)  of  an  old  Ger- 
man hero  tale  out  of  the  cycle  of  the  Attila  legends." 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  we  think  this  is  a  natural  deduction  from  the  logic  of  the 
plot.  Moreover,  circumstances  support  this.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Waltharius 
was  already  translated  lie/ore  El,l><hard  was  begun.  At  the  close  of  Chapter  XXIII,  the 
author  says  he  did  it  in  the  leisure  of  long  winter  nights,^)  undoubtedly  the  winter  of  1853- 
54.  Probably  it  was  his  researches  in  the  Qishs  Hancti  Galli  concerning  the  authorship  of 
the  tale  which  gave  him  the  first  hint  for  the  romance.  "No  wonder  that  the  author  of  this 
book,  as  he  became  familiar  with  this  period  (he  is  speaking  of  the  times  pictured  in  Pertz's 
J/oinrnuiifa  Oct  mania  where  the  annals  of  St.  Gall  are  found)  while  pursuing  other  studies 
concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  felt  like  a  man  who,  etc.,  ..."  is  his  statement 
in  the  preface  to  Ek/.-i-hani.'')  His  delight  in  old  German  literature  is  well  known,  and  he  was 
at  this  time  intensely  interested  in  the  polemical  strife  as  to  whether  the  Waltharius  was  really 
of  (ierman  oi'igin  and  soil.  To  answer  the  question  in  his  novel,  if  he  could  do  it  well,  would 
be  a  (iii'j)  (i'rfat,  a  piece  of  literary  strategy.  However,  with  the  working  out  of  this  idea 
eume  another:  namely,  to  make  the  conclusion  portray  in  a  psychological  way  the  escape  of  a 
human  soul  from  besetting  entanglements.  Whether  this  was  clear  to  the  writer  from  the  first, 
or  was  evolved  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  to  form  an  ;esthetic  and  artistic  prop  to  the 
story,  is  hard  to  say;  we  incline  to  the  hitter  view;  but  at  any  rate  it  seems  to  have  taken 


1)  p.  :il:!.  "  Nii'lit  in  dern  ii.'sigriirL'urlL'ii  Hiul-Ii  mil  H;id\vi<r,  sondern  in  der  EntwickluMS  des  Mt'inches  zu  eineni 
brilieivn  fieiert'ii  fruclitbiireri  Ziistand,  don  cr  anf  dim  Wvn  innerer  K'anipfi-  orri'lclit,  gipfelt  der  lioman." 

-I  •' Die  scliiine  liinic  der  Composition  des  'Ek keluird"  vvird  nur  einnial  st^irund  unterlirochen:  dun-li  die  Auf- 
naliiiu'  di's  vollstiinditjcn  Walthariliedes  in  SctictT'frs  dcutscher  I'ebui'tragun^'  — der  befreiende  Triumpli  dei'  Popsio 
fiber  das  Wt'b  des  Lebens  kommt  dafiurcli  in  irliinzendtT  Wt'ise  zum  Austraj;.  aljer  das  war  auch  ohne  dii-  voile 
W'iedtrjralu'  des  Liedes  zu  errt'iclien." 

:■)  ••  Gt'lijk  Khkehard  daar  staat  en  jiaat,  trcvoidt  man  to  zeer  dat  ('6n  dinj?  Von  Sclieffel  non  nader  aan  lu;t  hart 
frck'sren  liei'ft  dan  I'L'ii  hH'koorli.jkeii  en  bartstoclitHliJkon  roman  te  solirijen:  liet  vorkiaren  der  herkomst  van  liet 
Waltliariuslied.  Zijn  joriKe  lieid  en  kloosterlinjr  is  niet  bestemd  de  ridder  eener  vrouweli.jk  teedere  lierlo<?in  van 
Zwaberilaiid.  maar  de  dieliter  van  een  iali.jnsoh  epos  te  worden.  .  .  .  Het  heldhaftige  is  door  Von  SchelT'el  opgeofferd 
aan  liet  litterarische  en  antiiiu.irisclie....  Ekkeliard's  bezwijken  draagt  seen  andere  vru(,"ht.  dan  liet  overbrengen  in 
vir^iliaaiische  vi'rzen  eener  oudduitsclie  lu'ldesaj,'e  uit  den  Attilai-yclus." 

i)'-|)as  Heldenlied  aber.  .  .  .  bat  der  Sclireiber  dieses  Buclies  zur  Kurzwi^il  an  laiijjon  Winterabenden  in 
deutscben  Keini  fjebraclit." 

•')  "  Kein  Wunder,  dass  es  dem  N'erfasser  dieses  Hu<'bes,  alser  bei  Gele<<eiibeit  anderer  Studlen  fiber  die  Anfange 
des  Mittelalters  niit  flieser  Epofbe  vertraut  vvurde.  erfjing  wie  einem  Mamie.  ..." 


■  ,  TRKATMEXT  OF  A  PLOT.  :^7 

shape  before  the  work  had  progressed  very  far.  This  turn  in  the  drift  of  affairs  came  no 
doubt  from  Scheffels  own  soul  experiences,  and  we  may  read  between  the  lines  in  the  last  few 
chapters  the  gospel  of  his  own  deliverance  from  bondage.') 

On  the  whole  we  do  not  censure  very  much  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  which 
the  plot  he  took  imposed  upon  him.  It  is  useless  to  ask  wh}-  Scheffel  did  not  shape  the  whole 
plot  differently,  or  fit  his  materials  to  other  uses.  We  have  already  indicated  his  regard  for 
the  Uehcrlieferungeii, —  the  sources,  as  he  found  them.  We  feel  that  the  conclusion  as  a 
solution  is  not  as  powerful  as  it  could  be,  still  with  the  plot,  what  better  one?  Bourdeaux 
complains  seriously  because  the  Duchess  was  not  a  woman  in  the  spirit  of  Gustave  Flauberts 
creations,  because  there  was  no  diplomacy  in  the  love  affair,  Iwcause  Ekkehard  let  slip  his 
golden  opportunities,  etc.,  etc.'^) 

"  .Til.  wir  haben,  sey's  bekannt, 

Wachend  oft  getrJiumet, 

Xicht  geleert  das  frische  Glas 

Wenn  der  Wein  geschiiumet, 
•  •  Manche  rasche  Schiiferstunde, 

Fliicht'gen  Kuss  vom  liebeii  Mund^. 

Haben  Avir  versliumet.'" 

But  that  such  a  solution  did  not  appeal  to  Scheffel  is  clear  enough  to  those  who  know 
his  character  and  life;  his  conception  of  the  attractive  in  literature  was  vastly  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  France,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  We  must  commend  him  for  refusing  to 
introduce  an  Abelard  into  German  literature.  Better,  as  Ruhemann  says,  to  maintain  the 
intregrity  of  our  ideals  than  to  sink  into  the  morass  of  coarseness  In  looking  at  the  plot  of 
Ehkehard  as  a  mere  skeleton,  a  structure,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  does  not  impress  us 
as  being  more  than  ordinarily  successful;  nevertheless,  take  it  witii  all  the  accessories  of 
description,  humor,  portrayal  of  character,  and  healthful,  enveloping  atmosphere,  and  the  novel 
is  eminently  successful  and  worthy.  Its  subtle  charm  lingers  over  one  like  the  memory  of 
halcyon  days.      All  critics  agree  in  this. 


CHAPTER  \\. 

Rclcition  to  HLs  Sources 


TT  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  Scheffel  s  admirers  that  his  work  was  based  on  complete  and 
"■'  exact  knowledge  of  the  period  he  wrote  of.  and  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  materials  he 
employed.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  himself  had  no  other  intention  in  his  preparation 
for  writing  than  to  put  himself  back  into  the  thought  and  feeling,  the  ver\-  life  of  the  past. 
This  is  evident  enough  from  his  own  words.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  utilized  the  his- 
torical data  he  unearthed,  and  his  general  attitude  toward  it,  that  is  a  question  by  itself. 
which  we  shall  discuss  here. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  inspiration  for  the  picture  of  the  tenth  century  which 
his  Ekh-ehrrd  gives  us  was  drawn  from  the  annals  of  Saint  Gall.  In  thf  preface  to  the  novel 
he  says  the  insight  they  gave  him  into  the  life  of  the  period  made  him  feel  like  a  tired  wan- 
derer who  comes  suddenly  upon  a  cozy  inn  which  is  furnished  with  a  good  larder,  and  offers 
all  that  the  heart  desires.  ^)  Just  when  he  first  beheld  in  the  (^nsns  S<incti  Gnlli  the  possibili- 
ties for  a  story  is  hard  to  tell;  however,  it  seems  plausible  that  it  was  during  his  investigations 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  WaJt/mrins.  The  way  the  epic  is  woven  into  the  novel 
argues  that  the  genesis  of  the  work  came  about  in  this  way.*) 

i;  See  Ohiipter  VII. 

■-')  Urnie  des  Deur  Mondi:s.  ]o  Aout.  I'^Si:  "  J"iin;i,irine  iiui-  tiiistave  FhiubiTt.  s'eniparaiit  do  l:i  ctnuni'iue  (i<> 
Saint-Gall,  nous  eflt  liiisst'-  (lut'hiue  vive  ot  otranjre  peinture  de  femuie  A  demi  barbare.  uans  le  tro'H  d'Hriodiadt-  <iu 
de  Salamnibo. .  . ." 

•'II  faut  do  la  diplomatie  mOrue  i-ii  amour:  i"(  n'u  faut  ririi  d(  riitrr  rt  ct  juiidant  il  ii'ii  iniit  run  d<  hntnir.  a 
dit  Pascal.    Ce  roman  pourrait  s'lntituler:  Khhrhard.  mi  Vi  iccasit>}i  perdue. " 

■')  "  Kein  \V  under,  dass  esdem  Verfasser .  .  .  orsrinsr  wioeineiii  Ma  tine,  der  nach  laiiirer  Waiideruntr  dnri'l)  uuwirt- 
sames  Land  auf  eine  Herberge  st<)sst,  die.  wohns;ini  uiid  sut  bestellt  iu  Kiiolie  und  Keller,  mit  liebreizen<ler  Aus- 
sicht  vor  den  Fenstcrn,  alles  bietet,  was  sein  Herz  liesrehrt.'" 

*)  See  conclusion  of  Chapter  V. 


H8  schp:ff?:l  as  a  novelist. 

It  was  in  the  tenth  book,  Chapter  90,  of  the  Casus  Saiird  trV/Zt  as  written  by  the  fourth 
Ekkehard.  and  given  in  TomusII..  Monnmevtti  G>'nn<nu'«t-,  that  Scheffel found  the  central  idea 
of  his  tale:  "  Hadwig,  daughter  of  Duke  Henr}',  an  extremely  handsome  woman,  while  she 
lived  upon  the  Twiel  as  widow  after  her  husband  Burkhard's  death,  and  exercised  ducal  author- 
it}'  over  the  Swabians,  was  feared  far  and  wide  in  the  land  because  of  the  harshness  with  which 
she  ruled.' )  Since  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  youth  to  the  Greek  king  Constantine,  she 
had  received  an  excellent  Greek  education  from  eunuchs  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  on  one  occasion  an  artist  among  the  eunuchs,  wishing  to  paint  as  good  a  picture  of 
her  as  possible  to  send  to  the  king,  gazed  at  her  somewhat  intently,  she  made  up  a  face  at 
him  out  of  disgust  for  the  intended  marriage;  and  after  the  (Jreek  had  been  thus  stubbornly 
rejected,  Duke  Burkhard  wedded  her,  richly  fitted  out  with  a  splendid  dowry,  and  later  she 
lurned  her  attention  to  Latin  studies.  Because  he  was  old,  dying  shortly,  he  left  her  with- 
out heir,  still  young,  with  the  dowry  and  the  dukedom.-') 

■'She  came  once  as  a  widow  to  Holy  Gallus  to  pray,  and  when  the  Abbot  Burkhard 
received  her  in  a  festive  way,  and  prepared  to  bestow  gifts  upon  her  as  a  relative,  she  said  she 
did  not  want  any  other  gifts,  except  that  Ekkehard  be  allowed  to  be  her  teacher  for  a  time  at 
the  Twiel.  As  he  was  the  doorkeeper,  she  had  had  opportunity  the  day  before  to  speak  with 
him  concerning  the  matter.  The  Abbot  consented  to  this,  though  unwillingly,  and  the  uncle 
advised  against  it,  but  in  the  end  it  was  permitted. 

"  On  the  appointed  day  when  he,  eagerly  awaited,  arrived  at  the  Twiel,  she  gave  him  a 
greater  reception  than  he  desired,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  calling  him  her  master,  and  led 
him  to  a  room  situated  next  her  own.  Here  day  and  night  the}'  were  accustomed  to  meet  for 
reading  with  some  trusted  maid  present,  yet  with  the  doors  always  open  so  that  no  one 
should  be  able  to  make  a  malicious  report  over  what  they  were  doing.  A'assals  and  men-at- 
arms,  princes  of  the  land  also,  often  found  them  here  reading  or  counseling  together.  Still 
it  frequently  happened  that  he  wished  himself  well  at  home  rather  than  with  her,  for  her  stern 
habits  and  manners  often  exasperated  him.  Once  when  from  a  desire  for  simplicity  he  had 
ordered  the  curtains  to  be  removed  from  around  his  bed,  she  commanded  the  servant  who 
had  taken  them  down  to  be  whipped;  and  only  after  much  pleading  on  the  teacher's  part,  did 
she  let  him  (the  servant)  oflf  from  being  scalped.'') 

"Whenever  Ekkehard  went  home,  either  on  festival  occasions  or  just  to  make  a  visit, 
it  was  astonishing  what  things  she  sent  in  advance  of  him  to  Steinach  by  boat;  for,  as  a  far- 
sighted  Minerva,  she  always  had  something  ready  beforehand  which  he  might  use  himself  or 
present  to  Gallus.  Among  these  latter,  in  addition  to  communion  cloths,  gowns,  and  stoles, 
was  that  alba  with  the  marriage  of  philology  embroidered  in  gold  upon  it,  and  also  a  dal- 
matica  and  a  smaller  garment  for  a  deacon,  which  she  later  craftily  took  back  when  the  Abbot 
Ymmo  refused  her  a  certain  antiphonary  which  she  desired." 


1)  Hilda \vi;ja,  Henrici  ducis  filia.  Suevorum  post  Purchardum  viriim  dux  vidua,  cum  Uuellio  habitaret,  femina 
admodum  (luideni  pulchra,  niniiiP  severitatis  cum  esset  suis.  lorif^e  lattniue  terris  erat  terribilis.  H;fc  quondam 
parvula,  t'onstantino  Gra'co  rejji  cum  esset  desponsata,  per  euuuchos  ejus  ad  hoc  missos  litteris  Gnecis  adprime 
est  erudita.  sed  cum,  imaj^inem  virginis  jiictor  eunuchus  domino  mittendam  uti  simillime  depin^eret,  sollicite  earn 
iiispiceret,  ipsa  nuptias  exosa  os  divaricabat  et  oculos,  sicciue  Gra>co  pervicaclter  repudiate),  literls  post  latinis  stu- 
dentem  Purdiard  illam  dux  multiplicitei' dotatam  duxit,  et  cum  .jam  esset  decrepitus,  tlialamo  ut  ajebant,  secum 
nequic(|uam  culjanteni,  in  proximo  moriens,  (luamvis  non  intactam.  incojrnitam,  ut  celel)re  est,  cum  dotibus  et 
ducatu  reliquit  puellam.  H;ec  sanctum  Galium  vidua  orandi  ali(iuando  petiverat  I'ausa;  (|uam  Purchardus  abbas 
festive  susceptam  uticjue  neptim  donis  cum  prose(|ui  pararet,  ipsa  se  alia  dona  nolle,  ait,  pra^ter  Ekkehardum  sibi 
doctorem.  si  Duellium  ad  tempus  concederet.  Nam  cum  i)ortanai'ius  esset,  de  volunlateipsius  cum  eopridie  secreta 
condixerat.  (,»uod  dum  abbas  Ingrate  (luidem  concederet  et  avunculus  dissuaderet  ille  tamen  nihilonunus,  qua> 
petitus  est  facere,  pertenderat.  Duellium  die  condicto  cum  ejire  expectatus  veniret.  ultra,  (luam  ipse  vellet.  sus- 
ceptuni  in  conclave  suo  proximuni  suum,  ut  ipsa  ait.  manu  duxit  magistrum.  Ibi  nocte  el  die  cum  familiari  aliqua 
intrare  solebat  ad  legendum  pedisseiiua,  foribus  tamen  semoer  apertis,  ut,  si  (|Uls  etiani  ausus  (fuid  esset,  nihil,  quod 
dicert't,  sinistrum  liabewt.  Illic  (|uo<iue  crebro  amlxjs  ministi'i  et  milites,  i)rincipes  etiam  terra',  lectioni  aut  con- 
siliisinvenerunt  agentes.  Morihus  tamen  ilia  suis  severis  et  etteris  sei)e  virum  exasperans,  domi  interdum  (luam 
secum  mansisse  multomalle  fecerat.  I't  in  dorsi  pallioet  cortitui  lecti  sui,(iua'  humilia  sentiens  ipse  .lussit  deponi. 
deponentem  illajussit  verberari,  et  magistio  niulta  rogante,  vix  concessit  iion  decapillari. 

Domum  ille  aut  festis  aut  (luando  libet  visere  iret,  opina1)ile  erat,(|uantas  lujmini  impensas  navibusSteinaham 
pra-miserit:  ncjvuin  illi  semjjer 'ali(iuid  in  paratmis  aut  sihimet  utendum  aut  (iallo  ort'erendum  acutissima  ipsa 
Minerva  pr;estrui  faciens.  Inter  (iu;e  pra'ter  casulas  sericas,  cappas.  et  slolas,  alba  est  ilia,  philologia^  nuptiisauro 
insignis;  preter  (|ua'  dalmaticam  et  subtile  pene  aui(?a  iiua>  postinoduin,  ^■mmone  abbate  sibi  antiphonarium  (juen- 
dam  i)etitum  deneganti-.  acutia  sua  versipi-lli  i-esuinpserat 

"-)  For  obvious  reasons  this  last  sentence  is  a  somewhat  lilieral  rendeiinf:  of  tiie  original.. 

'■'}  "Scalp»-d  ■■  Ncenis  to  1)6  about  the  meaning  of  (IrttipilUtri  here,  at  any  rate  this  rendering  coincides  with 
I'ertx's  note,  "  Ha'c    poMia  dicebatur  alii|Uem  cute  it  caijillis  privare." 


RELATION  TO  HIS  SOURCES.  39 

We  see  here  in  this  chapter  the  main  facts  of  the  foundation  of  Schetfels  romance, — 
Frau  Hadwig  visits  St.  Gall,  and  asks  for  p]kkehard,  the  young  doorkeeper,  to  be  her  teacher 
on  the  Twiel.  We  have  also  a  suggestion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  instruction  was 
carried  on  in  the  castle.  From  the  descriptions  of  Frau  Hadwig's  haughtiness  aud  harshness 
of  manner,  as  given  by  the  chronicler,  Scheffel  evidently  took  his  cue  for  his  own  picture 
of  her. 

The  details  of  the  Duchess'  visit  to  Gallus  are  not  given  in  Fkkehards  chronicle,  but 
Scheffel  found  accounts  of  visits  of  other  guests  which  served  him  just  as  well.  The  interest- 
ing episode  where  Frau  Hadwig  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  cloister  school,  follows  closely  the 
account  given  in  Chapter  26  of  Bishop  Solomon's  last  visit  to  the  monastery.  Frau  Wendel- 
gard,  Wiborad,  the  anchorites  rival  in  prayers  and  psalm-singing,  is  also  a  character  of 
the  annals, —  her  storj'  being  given  ///  e.ctenso  in  Chapters  12r)-12!l.  Wiborad  herself  is  taken 
half  from  the  Casus,  half  from  Hartmann's  TV/'/  Wihoradd — the  material  about  her  being 
ample  and  complete. 

In  the  record  immediately  following  Chapter  90  (Chapters  Ul.  112.  OiJ,  94,  etc.  i  Scheffel 
received  hints  as  to  side  characters  and  events.  Rudimann.  the  monk  of  Reichenau,  who 
plays  such  a  hostile  part  in  Ekkehard's  misfortunes  appears  here  as  a  most  malicious  abbot, 
■constantly  seeking  to  defame  the  brothers  of  Holy  Gallus.  Ekkehard's  visit  to  Reichenau  on 
his  way  to  the  Hohentwiel  is  fully  given,  and  the  sallies  of  wit  between  him  aud  the  abbot  as 
to  their  respective  female  pupils  are  quoted  word  for  word.  The  episode  of  I'udimann  and 
Kerhildis  and  the  kiss  which  Ekkehard  witnesses  and  punishes  so  summarily,  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  future  animosity,  is  brought  in  from  Chapter  40  of  the  third  book,  where 
Tuotilo  on  a  mission  for  St.  Gall  is  the  witness  of  such  a  scene  in  the  monaster}-  of  St  Albans 
in  Mayence. 

Moengal  also  is  a  character  of  the  chronicle,  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  first  book,  as 
the  young  nephew  of  a  certain  Scotch  bishop.  Marcus.  Scheffel's  Moengal.  however,  is 
entirely  different,  being  a  delightful,  rough-and-ready  son  of  the  North,  mosth'  a  creation  of 
his  own  imagination. 

The  Casus  furnished  definite  material  as  to  the  inroad  of  the  Huns.  The  story  of  the 
invasion  begins  in  the  51st  chapter,  and  is  continued  through  five  chapter?,  with  careful  detail. 
The  preparations  for  safety  at  St.  Gall  are  mentioned;  Heribald,  the  foolish  brother,  who  will 
not  leave  because  of  lack  of  shoes,  and  his  exciting  experiences  with  the  barbarians,  are  giv«  n 
in  full.  The  account  closes  with  confirmation  of  the  death  of  Wiborad,  aud  mention  of  the 
captured  Hun  who  took  a  wife  after  his  baptism  and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  Scheffel 
changed  the  perspective  of  this  description  somewhat,  but  used  all  the  details.  In  his  nar- 
ration, the  brothers  of  both  Reichenau  and  St.  Gall  flee  to  the  Hohentwiel.  and  Heribald  is 
made  to  be  a  monk  of  Reichenau. 

Such,  in  the  main,  the  leading  features  obtained  in  more  or  less  complete  outline  from 
the  monastery  annals.  Here  and  there,  all  through  the  work,  Scheffel  found  suggestions  and 
assistance, — now  a  bit  of  dialogue,  now  a  joke,  now  a  glimpse  into  the  manners  and  life  of  the 
monastery  inmates.  He  made  use  of  this  treasure  of  material  in  many  ways;  fre(iuently  the 
dialogue  \^as  transferred  to  his  own  characters,  and  the  descriptions  of  monastic  life  and 
regulations  were  used  to  give  his  own  pages  the  ring  of  the  original. 

For  the  Gunzo  chapter,  Scheffel  departed  from  Pertz's  J/o//";;/' ///^f  Cfnnmii'i ,  making 
use  of  the  Epistola  Cuuxonis  a</  Angienses  Frafres,  as  given  in  Tomus  1.  of  the  ('',ll><tio 
Vetcnim  Scriptorum  ct  Muninnentoruin  by  Martene  and  Durand.  The  original  is  a  long  docu- 
ment containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  (5. 000  words,  but  Scheffel's  use  of  it  was  faithful  and 
accurate,  as  ma}'  be  seen  from  following  his  translations  here  and  there  through  the  missive. 
and  from  the  Latin  marginal  guide  of  the  contents  to  Gunzo's  work:  — 

a)  Ab  Ottone  rege  accersitus  ex  Italia. 

b)  Divertit  ad  S.  Galhim.  '  .; 

c)  Injuria' quid  oi-casionem  dederit.     . 

d)  Casuum  mutatio  apud  optimos  auctores  non  int're<iiit'iis, 

e)  Xon  tarn  verba  examinanda.  (juam  eorum  sigiiiticatio. 

f)  S.  Galli  moiiachum  objurgat. 

g)  Monachi  illius  nomen,  cui  adaptat  ea  (lUif  conveniunt  Acliar 
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(At  the  bottom  of  page  3(12  there  is  a  note  which  says  that  by  "  Achttr"  the  writer 
meant  J^k/,efi"n< hi  1)1  Stnioniii.  ) 

■     h)    <Jiu)S  secum  libros  (iiinzd  ex  Italia  (letulerit. 
i)     De  Grammatica. 
j)     I)f'  Dialectica. 
k)   De  Kethorica. 
1)     Cat'lestia  corpora  an  aiiimata. 
m)  De  -Mvisica. 

Kor  hints  and  facts  with  which  to  bring  out  tlie  medi;eval  man  in  his  true  relation  to 
religion,  superstition,  and  custom,  Schetl'el  drew  upon  sources  which  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  in  his  university  days,  and  later  when  preparing  his  "legal-historical  treatise.'"  These 
authorities  are  linguistic,  juristic,  and  historical. 

For  instance,  he  cites  —  I 

(irimm  ur.d  Schmeller,  —  Lutein,    (uilichtc  da  X.  ?/.  XI.  Jahrh S  times 

Ildcfons  V.  Ar\, —  Gexcliiclitc  th-s  Kiuttoim  St.  (htUt n 12  times 

Hattemcr's  Denknmli .  etc 22  times 

(   WehtUmer 2  times 

(irimm  -,  Aw/.  Miitlu>lo<ju 10  times 

(  Dent.  Iteehtxalterti'inier .■>  limes 

Outside  of  the  Cosm^  he  <|Uotes  Perlz  H*J  times,  and  also  brings  in  a  number  of  cita- 
tions from  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  the  Scriptures:  Martene,  Ik  Anti'i.  Kcclesuf  Ritihuti: 
Magnin's  Tlu'atn  ilc  //rot.nviffin:  Tacitus;  Simrock,  CelxrsetzuiKj  thr  KdJu:  Burmeister,  Ge- 
schiclite  der  Sclu>i>fiirig:  3Ione,  (li scliichtc  des  Ih  idcuthums:  Stiilin.  Wtirtrmherg  (/cscJu'e/ife; 
Bader,  />«•<  B(i(/.  Land  k.  Volk:  Schwab,  Mr  Bodomee  mlist  don  Rliclnthdl :  Gfr(')rer,  (ie- 
scliic/ite  dt  r  osf-  mid  instfr''fiiHs</teii  Kn roliiigi  r;  (ribbon.  Xibihinijeii :  \'ogel,  Ratherhis  von 
Vri-oiKt,    Tobler,   Spr<ichscli<it::;  etc.,  etc. 

But,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  the  Oisn.^  Sanvt!  didli  was  the  richest  mine  of  inspiration 
for  the  actual  picture  he  conjured  up.  These  other  authorities  were  drawn  upon  to  confirm 
details  here  and  there,  mostly  insignificant,  but  Ekkehards  annals  gave  him  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  his  story.  With  few  exceptions  his  (characters  bear  names  found  in  the  original 
source;  where  they  are  mentioned  at  all  he  follows  the  record  given  of  them.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  annals  which  gave  him  such  a  lively  and  complete  picture  of  the  period,  particularly 
the  church  side  of  it,  that  he  was  enabled  to  write  his  own  work,  tingling  to  his  finger  tips 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  notes  to  KkhiJiard  brings  out  some  interesting  results.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  the  great  range  of  material  which  was  drawn  upon  to  lend  color  to  the 
narrative.  No  other  historical  novel  in  (xermany  before  Scheftel's  day  could  boast  of  a  prepa- 
ration so  thorough  or  so  extensive,  or  show  a  literary  enthusiasm  rooted  so  entirely  in  the 
feeling  of  the  past.  The  notes  show  plainlj'  enough,  also,  that  thej'  were  compiled  after  the 
novel  was  practically  finished ;  sometimes  they  ring  as  if  they  were  selected  to  fit  the  text 
rather  than  because  they  afi!'orded  any  special  foundation  for  it;  and  sometimes  one  is  almost 
led  to  think  that  the  writer  now  and  then  restored  a  source  from  memor}-.  For  instance,  at 
the  beginning  of  Chapter  II,  we  find  this  sentence:  "Auch  der  irische  Gallus  hatte  einen 
U'lblichen  Platz  erwiihlt.  da  er,  nach  Waldluft  gierig  (12)  in  helvetischer  Fin(')de  sich 
festsetzte:'"  etc. 

To  establish  "  nach  Waldluft  gierig.  —  seeking  woodland  air,"  Scheflfel  has  the  note: 
"  Slh'irinii  <(  eld  IIS," —  ritit  S.  duUi.  Xow  just  those  words  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  ritu 
S.  <!(dl!,  though  they  are  perhaps  true  enough  to  fact.  ,  , 

Again  in  the  same  chapter  we  have  a  reference  to  Abbot  Cralo: — 

'■  He  immediately  i)ulled  his  cowl  into  shape,  stroked  into  order  tlie  small  wisp  of  hair 
which  grew  up  in  a  stately  way  in  tlie  center  of  his  bare  pate,  like  a  pine  tree  in  a  dreary  waste 
of  sand."  ')  etc.  In  order  to  have  this  apply  he  amended  the  source,  interpolating  the  words 
we  inclose  in  brackets: — 

•' Recalvaster  est  (jui  in  anteriore  parte  capitis  duo  calvitia  habet.  medietate  inter  ilia,  ut 
est  i Crahloli  abbas  et  I  wickram."  I 


ii  ■•  <()f(irt  sclifit/.te  ei- st'ifif  K ul tc.  st rii-li  deii  si-liriialen  liiiscliel  liaare  ztirei'lit .  der  iliiii    iiiniitteii  des  kaliJeu 
Schfitels  I h  siaHTlicli  fiii|)or\vuclis  ;rlfi''h  eiiii'i-  Kichte  ini  Txlcn  Siuulffld."' 
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But  Scheffel's  notes  are  not  all  quotations  from  Latin  clironicles  and  sources:  frecjuently 
he  digresses  into  a  discussion  of  the  point  raised  by  his  reference,  and  often,  very  often,  he 
accepts  verbatim  the  hinguage  of  other  authors  and  their  notes. 

Under  Note  58,  there  is  a  long  quotation  from  Wackernagels  AJtih  ntsihts  Lcsthnch. 
followed  by  what  looks  to  be  sevent}'  words  of  comment  from  himself.  It  is  all.  however,  the 
language  of  the  work  he  cites,  so  also  Note  109. 

Under  210  Scheflfel  says:— 

"  Schon  die  Lebensbeschi-eibung  des  heiligen  Gallus  (lib.  II..  cajj.  ;U  bei  Pertz  Mon. 
II.  29)  erwiihnt  die  Sitte,  dass  unvorslitzliche  Mr)rder  mit  schweren  Ketten.  die  oft  aus  dem 
eigenen  Mordschwert  geschmiedet  wurden,  oder  mit  eisernen  Kingen  um  den  Leib  oder  die 
Arme  belastet,  Wallfahrten  thun  mussten.      S.  audi  Uhlands  sclii'mes  <Iediclit  '  der  Waller.' 

Compare  with  the  language  of  Pertz"  note: — 

''  Circuli  hi  ferrei  ex  gladio,  quo  reus  homicidiura  perpetravert,  jiissu  episcopi  eudeban- 
tur,  quibus  homieida  membris  inclusus  ad  loca  sacra  obeunda  mittebatur. "' 

Schert'el's  fondness  for  the  old  documents  and  records  gave  liim  a  childlike  confidence 
in  them,  and  also  in  an}' favorable  comment  bestowed  upon  them  by  other  writers.  Once  this 
led  him  into  a  snare.  In  Chapter  XIX,  he  says  of  Burkhard.  the  cloister  pupil:  "  The  flood 
of  knowledge  streamed  from  his  young  mouth  like  a  fountain.  He  was  also  learned  in  astron- 
omy: and  his  uncle  had  to  listen  with  patience  to  the  praises  of  Zoroaster,  of  Bactriu.  and  of 
King  Ptolemy,  of  Egypt,  at  the  same  time  being  sharply  quizzed  as  to  the  shape  and  use  of 
the  astrolabium."' ) 

This  leads  to  Note  227,  where  he  says:  '■  Die  damaligen  ^'tudien  erstreekten  sich  auf  die 
Sternkunde.  In  der  sanctgall.  Handschrift.  No.  18,  p.  48.  findet  sich  das  Bild  eines  Mimches, 
der  durch  ein  Fernrohr  nach  den  Gestirnen  schaut.  Notker  Labeo  beschreibt  ausfiihrlicli 
einen  im  Kloster  aufgestellten  Himmelsglobus.  Die  astronomischen  Schriften  der  Alten, 
z.  B.  Aratus,  kannte  und  las  man.    A'gl.  I.  v.  Arx  Geschichte  etc. ,  I,.  2t;r).  ' 

This  view  is  based  implicitlj-  on  Arx.  whose  words  are  given  almost  virbatiui.  Now 
that  this  brother  pictured  in  Handschrift  IS  was  looking  through  a  Fcrnm/ir  —  a  telescope  — 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  Arx  is  writing  of  the  period  V)etween  !I20  and  l(i7('>.  and  tehscopes 
were  not  known  before  the  15th  or  l(5th  century.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
or  two  other  anachronisms  of  a  similar  character  crept  into  El.h-'h<ir<l :  in  Chapter  Nil  I  Moengal 
prepares  a  reception  for  the  approaching  Hans  by  breaking  the  windows  of  his  house,  nud 
scattering  the  glass  over  the  floor;  and  again  in  Chapter  NA'I,  describing  Ca{)pan's  wedding 
feast  we  read:  "  Whoever  did  not  have  a  plate  dined  from  a  {)ine  board,  who  lacked  n  fork 
made  a  two-pronged  hazel  twig  answer  instead. ""  ' ) 

Of  course,  glass  windows  or  forks  do  not  really  belong  in  a  })ictnre  of  the  tenth  eeutuiv. 

The  legends  which  Schefl'el  weaves  into  his  narrative  in  Chapter  NN. —  Von  ih  ntHchn- 
Ilddensogc^  are  based  on  sources  which  he  himself  cites  in  his  notes.  However,  it  is  inteiest- 
ing  to  observe  how  he  manipulated  the  original  material  to  make  it  serve  an  artistic  purpose 
in  his  own  work. 

Herr  8pazzo  begins  the  story-telling  with  the  tale  of  Wieland,  the  Sniith.  The  intro- 
duction is  skillful,  showing  how  the  chamberlain  might  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
folklore  of  the  land  where  the  story  lives  on  even  yet  in  perpetual  favor.  The  main  facts  of 
Wieland's  ancestry  and  youthful  career  follow  the  source.  ')  except  in  one  or  two  i)aiticulars. 
Spazzo  makes  Wieland's  father,  Vate,  a  giant  of  the  land  of  Schonen.  whereas  the  saga 
locates  him  in  Seeland;  Mimer.  the  smith,  lives  near  Toledo,  in  the  original  in  Heunenland: 
and  the  lad,  Wieland,  does  not  flee  the  land  of  the  dwarfs  because  of  the  h<istility  of  giants, 
as  the  chamloerlain  relates. 

From  the  point  where  W^ieland  journeys  out  into  the  world  for  himself,  the  story  in 
Spazzos  mouth  follows  the  saga  in  the  main  traits.  Wieland  comes  to  King  Klberich  in 
Tyrol,  defends  him  against  Amilias,  the  one-eyed  giant,  and  so  obtains  the  promise  of  the 


1)  •' Wie  ein  Sprliijr<iUL'll  L>ntstr<")ixite  (U^m  .iufrendlu'lieii  Mundcciie  Fliit  dci-  Wisseiiscliaft.  Auiii  in  lU-v  A-^tro- 
nomie  war  er  Ijewiindert;  d;is  Lob  Zoroaster's  von  Bactrien  und  des  KTmiL's  Ptolt'm;iu>  von  .Aefryptcniund  inusstc 
der  Oheim  geduldig  anli<)ren,  i'lber  Form  und  Veiwendunedes  .^strdlahlums  waiil  ihni  si'liaif  auf  (ki>  /aim  KOti'ihlt." 

"-)  "...  wem  keino  Platte  Oder  Teller  zutoil  ward,  der  sclimauste  von  tanmiuiii  Hiett.  wo  d\v  (iabol  f»-lilte. 
ward  zweizinkitre  Hazelstaude  zii  deren  Rang  erlioben." 

'■'■)  Kr.  V.  d.  Hageu.— .l?((it'l<^•>•c/ie  und  aJtiuirdit^cln:  IJ>hhii!<a<j)U. 
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king's  daughter,  but  the  king  breaks  his  word;  in  the  source  Amilias  is  the  smith  of  Nidung, 
king  in  Jutland,  with  whom  Wieland  takes  service,  and  the  invaders  of  the  land  are  led  by  a 
neighboring  king.  Here,  too,  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  maiming  of  the  smith  are 
given  differently.  In  the  saga,  Wieland  kills  tv:o  sons  of  the  king;  and  he  escapes  by  means  of  a 
feather  shirt  which  Egil,  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  for,   helps  him  procure. 

The  story  of  King  Rother  is  based  on  the  tale  as  found  in  Massmann's  (iedichte  ilea 
A'/I  J(i/irln(inff'ii.s,  and  Scheffels  adaptation  of  it  to  his  purpose  is  extremely  clever.  Since  the 
legend  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Praxedis,  the  (I reek  maid,  naturally  enough  she  tells  mostly 
the  C<i)istaiifinopJc  part  of  it.  Hence  the  story  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Lupolt,  the  leader 
of  Rothers  messengers,  in  the  Greek  capital, —  line  234.  Necessarily  the  prolixity  of  the 
original  is  curtailed;  for  instance,  S(l  lines  (3G0-440)  giving  the  woes  of  the  unfortunate 
\isitors  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  their  dungeon  are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible haste  is  made.  The  next  two  paragraphs  in  Schetfers  narrative  dealing  with  Rother's 
preparations  for  the  voyage  are  condensed  from  lines  44(I-SS:),  with  the  reference  to  the  kings 
harp-playing  brought  in  from  the  omitted  introduction  (I(i7--l!t0).  With  quick  pace  the  story 
moves  on  to  line  1,015  where  the  curiosity  of  the  king's  daughter  for  the  newcomer  is  aroused. 
The  main  facts  of  the  banquet  follow  as  in  the  legend,  and  from  line  l.JtlT  on  to  2,520  the 
very  wording  of  the  original  is  given  with  striking  faithfulness,  particularly  in  the  dialogue 
parts.      liCt  us  offer  an  illustration: —  I 


SOHEFFIOL 

Aber  Dietrich  spraeh:  Frau  du  siii)diiz-ost  dich. 
Jfh  bin  ill  aiidtTii  Taireii  /u  manchcr  Kcmenalc 
a'eganjreti,  da  es  wolil  soin  m<")cht".  was  .spottest 
du  itzt  ile.s  lieimathlosen  Maiini's'.'  An  dcs  Kai- 
sers Hole  ist  edliT  Ht'rzo;;e  und  Fiirsteri  fine 
'Tosse  Zahl:  nie  iredachte  deiiie  Frau  dor  llcdc. 


Cnd  als  Herliudis  ihm  inniplich  zuredcti-,  sa<ne 
Herr  Dieirich:  Hier  sind  der  Merker  so  vide:  wer 
seine  Ehr'  behalten  will,  muss  wobl<rezo<ren  thun; 
("onstaniinus  rnr.cht"  mir  das  Keich  verbietcn. 
Darum  wiir"  es  misshellitr.  solchdeine  Frau  sehen 
wollte.  Vermelde  ihr  das:  so  sehr  ich  ilir  zu 
dienen  irebre. 


THE   SOFRCE. 

Alsus  rideilo  do  dietln'rich, 
vrowe  du  sundi^Ms  dich. 
an  mcr  ellenden  manne. 
ich  bin  ouch  kemenaten  gegangen. 
Hie  vore  do  das  mochte  sin. 
warumme  spozeder  min. 
I.ieder  so  tod  man  den  armeii  ie. 
Fwer  vrowe  ingedachte  die  rede  nie. 
Hie  is  so  ville  herzogen. 
vnde  vorsten  indem.e  hone. 
Daz  ihr  mit  einen  anderen  man. 
Uwerin  scheimf  mochtin  ban. 


Dietrich  zoder  wrowin  spraeh. 

Her  wiste  wole  daz  iz  ir  erninst  was. 

hie  ist  der  merkere  so  ville. 

Swer  sin  ere  behaldin  vville. 

Der  sal  gezogenliche  <ran. 

.la  wenit  der  elende  man. 

Daz  her  nimmer  so  wole  geto. 

Daz  siez  alle  uvr  got. 

Ximen  die  in  deme  houe  sin. 

Nu  sage  der  ivnurouwin  din. 

Min  dienist  ob  sie  is  gerochit. 

Ich  ne  mach  sie  nicht  ge.sochen. 

vor  der  missehelle. 

Ich  vorte  daz  ir  irschelle. 

uns  beiden  lastercliche. 

So  uirbutil  mer  das  riche. 

Constantin  der  herre. 

so  moz  ich  immir  mere. 

vlvchtich  sin  vor  rothere. 


With  line  2.520  Praxedis'  account  is  practically  completed,  she  giving  in  a  remaining 
paragraph  the  joyous  outcome  of  events.  Tlie  original,  however,  rambles  on  through  2,600  lines 
more,  and  the  conclusion,  even  of  the  first  Constantinople  part  of  the  adventure,  differs  some- 
what from  Schertel's  version.  In  tiie  original,  Dietrich  suddenly  and  craftily  embarks  for 
home  with  his  bride,  leaving  the  queen-mother  standing  on  the  beach,  commissioned  to  tell 
Kino-  Constantine  wlien  he  arrives  from  his  expedition  against  the  kings  of  Babilonie  that  — 

"  Sin  tochter  si  mit  rothere 
•  Gevaren  westene  ouer  mere." 
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The  after  history  of  Rotber  and  his  relations  to  the  Byzantine  court,  Scheffel  does  not 
use;  this  would  only  spin  out  the  story,' and  detract  from  the  completeness  of  Praxedis' 
narrative. 

A  comparison  of  Schetfel's  translation  of  the  Walthnrius  with  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors ^)  in  the  same  line  would  indicate  that  they  may  have  influenced  him  somewhat,  though 
they  never  equaled  him  in  spirit  or  effectiveness.      A  few  lines  will  show  this. 

Line  4."):  Quadrupedum  cursu  tellus  concussa  gemebat. 
Klemm:   "  Und  es  erdn'ihnte  die  Erde.  gestampft  von  Hufe  dfr  Rosse."' 
'.     8an-Marte:  "  Unter  dem  stampfenden  Rosshuftritt  erseulzet  die  Erdc"" 
Scheffel:   "  Von  Rosshuf  zerstampft  die  Erde  gab  seufzenden  Schali." 

*  ..  * 
Line  110:  Virgo  etiam  captiva,  dec  pra'stante  supremo. 

Klemm:   "(Jnade  auch  fand  die  gefanyene  Maid,  mit  Hilfe  des  luichsien  (iottes.--" 
San-Marte:  "Auch  die  gefangene  Maid,  Werk  war's  des  allmiichtijren  (ioties. —  " 
Scheffel:  '*  Es  ward  mit  Gottes  Beistand  auch  die  gefangeiie  Maid. — " 

Lines  540-1:   Et  saliens  vacuas  ferro  transverberat  auras. 
Et  celer  ad  pugnam  telis  pra'lusit  amaram. 
Klemm:   '  Sprang  dann  auf  und  durchhieb  die  leere  Luft  mit  dem  Eisen, 

Schnell  zu  dem  bittern  Kampf  mit  dem  Speere  macht"  er  das  Vorspiel." 
San-Marte:   "  Schwingt  im  Sprunge  den  Stahl.  die  leichten  Li'ifte  duichsausend. 

Priift  das  (Jeschoss  zum  bitteren  Kampf  im  tli'ichtigen  Vorspiel." 
Scheffel:   "Und  durch  die  leeren  LiH'te  schwang  er  don  Speer  mit  Macht. 
Das  war  ein  lustig  Vorspiel  vor  bitterernster  Schlacht. '" 

Lines  079-80:  En  pro  calvitio  capitis  te  vertico  fraudo, 
Ne  fiat  ista  tu;e  de  me  jactantia  sponsa-. 
Klemm:   '•  Fiir  die  (Jlatze  des  Hauptes  beraub'ich  dich.  siehe.  des  Seheitels. 

Dass  nicht  deshalb  von  mir  vor  deiner  Verlobten  du  prahlest."' 
San-Marte:   "Sieh.  fiir  die  Glatze  des  Haupts,  ab  scheer  ich  dir  Jetzo  das  Haupt  ^elbst 

Das  liber  mich  nicht  schniides  (ieprahl  deiner  I>raut  es  berichte." 
Scheffel:  ".letzt  .sollst  du  fiir  die  tilatze  mir  mit  dem  Scheitel  biisseii, 
l^nd  dieses  Stiickleins  nimmer  ))rahlen  deinem  Weibe." 

Line  428:  Ecce  quater  denos  sol  circumtlexerat  orbes, —  whicli  San-Marte  rendered, 
"  Als  nun  zum  vierzehnten  Mai  die  Sonne  umkreisset  den  Weltraum,"  incorrectly  giving  '•  vier- 
zelm  "  for  '-vierzig,  "'  Scheffel  translated  using  the  same  expression:    'Sclion  vierzehn   Male 
war  der  Sonne  Lauf  vollendet. '"      However,    in  the  Holder  and  Scheffel  critical  edition  of  the 
WaJthariKs,  1S74,  this  was  changed. 

It  is  interesting  in  other  wa3-s  to  observe  Sclieffel's  translation  as  opposed  to  the  origi- 
nal. From  his  own  words  -)  his  purpose  was  to  reproduce  the  contents  of  the  Latin  poem 
tersely  and  yet  faithfully,  in  a  form  in  accord  with  modern  art  and  feeling.  He  hoped 
essentially  to  accomplish  the  same  result  that  Grimm  had  achieved  in  the  prose  story  of  the 
tale,  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  original  text. 

Sclieffel's  translation  is  353  lines  shorter  than  the  Latin,  this  abbreviation  being  brought 
about  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place  as  much  of  the  "  Mrgilian  tinsel "'  as  possible  is 
omitted;  he  also  passes  over  at  the  outset  the  first  ten  lines  of  prologue,  and  in  various  places 
compresses  the  prolixity  of  the  original  into  smaller  compass.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way 
Ins  rendering  frequently  gained  on  the  Latin,  compare  lines  274-291  with  the  translation. 

Ha'c  intra  ebdomadem  caute  per  singula  conple. 

Audisti  quid  habere  vianti  forte  necesse  est. 

Nunc  (juo  more  fugam  valeamus  inire  recludo: 

Postquam  septenos  Pho'bus  remeaverit  orbes,  - 

Regi  ac  reginas  satrapis  ducibus  famulisque  v 

Sumptu  permagno  convivia  la^ta  parabo, 

Atque  omni  ingenio  potu  sepelire  studebo, 

Donee  nulluserit  qui  sentiat  hoc  quod  agendum  t^st. 

Tu  tamen  interea  mediocriter  utere  vino. 

Atque  sitim  vix  ad  mensam  restinguere  cura.  "4   -  , 

Cum  reliqui  surgant,  ad  opuscula  nota  recurre. 


1)  G.  Fr.  Klemm,  ylffiki  u»(l  Walther  von  A<iuitanien.     Wieii,  lS2".t:    ^an-Marte.  H'niter  r(i}t  Aijuitaniei).     Magde- 
burg. 1853. 

~)  Preface  to  the  Sclieffel-Holder  edition  of  the  Waltharius.  Stuttfjart.  1=^74. 
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Ast  uhi  jam  cunctos  suporat  violoiitia  potiis. 

Turn  Simul  occiduas  properemus  (imt'rt>re  partes. 

Virf^o  meinof  pr.t'oppta  viri  complevit,  et  ecco 

l*rM'fiiiita  dies  epulanini  venit  t'i  ipse 

VValtharius  masnis  instnixit  sumptibus  escaa. 

LuMiria  in  media  residobat  deni(]UP  mensa, 

riij^rcdituniue  aulam  velis  rex  iindi(iue  septam, —  . 

"  Dies  all  sei  vorbereitet  heut  iiber  siebeii  Ta^e, 
Da  sitzt  mil  seineii  Mantien  der  K(")nigf  beim  Gela^rR- 
I'lid  schlat'en   weinbewliiti^t  sie  All"  in  trunkner  Ruh, 
(Jliick  anf!  dann  reiten  wir  dem  Land  im  Westen  zu!'" 
Die  Ktiinde  kam  des  Schmaiises.      Mil  Tiichern  manifrfalt 
N'erhjinifet  war  die  Halle.     Kintrat  Herr  p]tzel  bald, — "'  etc. 

Now  and  then  Scbeft'el  can  not  resist  an  opportunity  to  soar  in  his  own  poetical  might, 
particuhirly  in  tliose  places  where  the  subject-matter  appeals  to  his  taste  and  bent  of  mind. 
His  translation,  therefore,  betrays  sly  humorous  and  satirical  turns  and  thrusts,  and  a  htir- 
.sr//(7.7>.v, spirit  fre([uently  whicli  the  original  did  not  have.      For  instance,  as  in  line  141: — 

Conplacuit  stM-mo  regi,  cepiliiue  parari. 

••  Das  ^^■ort  srefiel  dem  K(ini<r,  es  diiucht'  ihni  fein  und  schlau, 

Ks  Weiss  in  derlei  i)ini:en  das  \Veiseste  stets  die  Fran." 

Or  in  lines  iJKl  :511  where  he  pursues  a  Gnndeamns  strain  to  the  extreme: — 

<Jnam  rex  aecipiens  haustu  \acuaverat  nno 
(\)nrestim(iue  Jubet  reii(|uos  imitarier  omnes. 
K'lemm:    ■"  I'nd  der  Ki>niu'  ernahin's,  mit  einem  /ujje  es  leerend. 
I  lid  liefalil  alsbald  den  andern  zu  I'oljren  dem  Beispiel." 
San-Murte:   "■.Ms  sie  der  K(")niij  empliiifj:,  ausleert  er  mit  einem  /ufj  sie, 

Heischend,  dass  Jefrlicher  (Jast  in  der  Reih"  sofort  ihm  nachthu."" 
ScheM'el;   ■"  Da  lachf  der  jireise  Zecher:  '  I'i'irwahr  Ihr  meint  es  jjut, 

Als  wie  ein  Meer  im  Sturme  eiitor(;<ronsehaumt  mir  die  F'luth." 
Doch  st)iider  Zajren  stand  er.  ein  Fels  an  wojrender  Strand, 
rnd  liipt't  den  Riesenhiinipen  und  wiesrt'  ihn  in  der  Hand, 
I'lid  m;icht  '  die  Naijelprobe.      Da  floss  kein  Tropfen   melir. 
'Il/.ttliut  mir's  nacli,   ihr  ,)uii<jen ! "  so  rief  der  alte  Held, 
Da  war  ein  iobwerth  Heispiel  den  Andern   aufgestellt."" 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  wluit  we  may  call  more  particularly  the  antiquarian  sources 
of  ELLt'hiinL  However,  some  of  the  most  charming  creations  of  the  novel  base  their  sug- 
gestion on  hiter  and  ditterent  inspirations. 

Homeias,  the  warder  of  St.  Gall,  was  undoubtedly  named  for  ;i  wonderful  Landsknecht 
of  the  same  name  who  occurs  in  the  history  of  A'illingen  in  the  IGtli  century.  His  picture  yet 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  place.      According  to  history  and  tradition,  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 

phvsique.  great  strength,  and  the  hero  of  manv  adventures.  I 

i 
■■  Nachdem  er  ritterliche  Thaten  voUbracht, 
Seine  Stiirke  ihn  vert'i'ihret  hal: 
So  tinfj  er  an,  iiber  die  Obrigkeil  zu  sclu'llen: 
Dessen  musst  er  es  im  Turm  ent^:elten. 
lirach  wunderlich  mit  List  daraiis 
I'nd  floh  in  St.  .Johannes  Haus. 
Allda  noch  einen  Balkeii  zu  finden, 
Den  Romiiiis  dorthin  tragen  k(">iin1e. 
AVagt  sich  hernach  iiber  die  Mauern  hinaus, 
Hela^'ert  Kusenberjr.  das  I'este  Haus. 
Das  er  in  wenij?  Zeit  genommen; 
Dahero  wiederum  Gnad  bekommen, 
Dass  im  Spital  bis  in  das  (irab 
Ihm  die  Herrenpfrund  <,^ej;eben  war. 
Endifrt  so  sei n  Ruhm  und  Lebeii, 
(Jotl  wolle  uns  alli-n  den  Frieden  ireben!   .\men.'" 

In  the  early  oO's  there  appeared  several  papers  and  publications  relating  to  the  chron- 
icles of  \'illiugen  and  this  remarkable  citizen,  and  from  these  no  doubt  Scheffel,  keen  for  such 
material,  appropriated  tiie  character  with  many  of  his  leading  traits.') 


')  See./((////)i/c//  <k!<  Schi  'IrlliiDiih's.  H9:i  — "Der  t?escliiclitliche  Homeias  von  \'illin<jen"  by  Chr.  Boder. 
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Under  Note  152,  Scheffel  mentions  that  his  episode  of  Charles  the  Fat,  ■•  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Cave,"  follows  popular  Allemannian  superstition.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that 
Hauff  was  his  chief  inspiration  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  brilliant  Stuttgart  poet  and 
novelist  was  a  favorite  author  of  his  youthful  school  days,  and  more  than  many  people  think, 
more  than  Scheffel  himseif  suspected,  perhaps,  Hauflf's  genius  worked  upon  his  own.  If  one 
looks  closely,  a  number  of  general  similarities  between  ElcL-ehard  and  Liclifensfein  come  to 
light;')  but  in  the  character  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Cave  we  have  :i  reminiscence  in  several 
essentials  of  Hauff's  Herzog  L'lrich  in  the  Cave  of  the  Mist.  Like  Schert'ds  mysterious 
personage,  Hauff's  character  is  regarded  with  awe  as  an  uncanny  and  unknown  figure,  lie  is 
without  a  name  —  simply  the  man  of  the  cave;  he  has  a  dog,  also  a  mysterious,  faithful  servant, 
and  his  grimness  of  spirit  resembles  in  some  degiee  the  loftj'  hatred  of  Schettels  creation. ') 
The  words  of  Duke  Ulrich  instinctively  remind  of  the  forgotten  king:  — 

"Rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  anil  become  their  laughing-stock.  I 
would  go  down  a  hundred  fathoms  deeper  where  there  is  no  more  air  to  breathe;  and  if  the 
bloody  minded  hounds  of  the  League  followed  me  there.  I'd  dig  a  way  with  my  very  nails  into 
the  hardest  rock;  I'd  go  down  deeper  and  deeper,  to  the  very  center  of  the  earth.  And  if  they 
reached  me  there,  then  Id  curse  the  saints  for  forsaking  me,  and  call  upon  the  devil  to  open 
the  doors  of  darkness,  and  cover  me  from  the  pursuit  of  this  insolent  rabble.  ') 

The  story  of  Audifax  and  Hadumoth  which  Scheffel  weaves  so  cleverly  and  charmingly 
into  the  larger  romance  is,  for  the  greater  part,  only  another  version  of  the  career  of  Walther 
and  Hildegund  in  the  Walt/i<trilir(f.  The  names,  of  course,  are  ditterent, —  he  took  the  name 
Hadumoth  from  the  ManinHentfi.  and  the  word  Audifax  is  possibly  of  dialect  origin.')  —  and 
many  of  the  details  of  their  love  and  adventures  show  a  departure  from  the  original:  but  in 
the  main  it  is  the  same  motive,  only  adapted  to  a  humbler  walk  of  life. 

The  Waldfrau  would  appear  to  be  a  character  derived  as  a  composite  picture  from  the 
various  witch  literatures  with  which  Scheffel  was  acquainted.  She  possesses  a  good  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Walter  Scott's  • '  Meg  Merriles, ""  toned  down  by  the  <  ierman  superstition 
and  folklore  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

On  the  whole,  Scheft'el's  attitude  toward  his  sources,  particularly  the  historical  sources. 
is  unique,  and  gives  him  a  unique  place  among  so-called  historical  novelists.  One  may  even 
doubt  if  he  should  be  called  an  historical  novelist,  for  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  actual  history 
concerned  him  but  little.  His  ambition  was  to  give  a  picture  of  the  everyday  culture  and  life 
of  the  past,  in  the  circles  of  the  mighty,  as  well  as  among  the  lowly,  rather  than  to  elucidate 
any  of  the  complications  of  history.  If  historical  considerations  had  been  of  moment  to  him, 
he  would  have  encountered  trials  enough  with  the  C'lsna  Sancfi  (I'lJJl  where  facts  and  dates 
are  often  sadly  distorted  and  misplaced: "')  moreover,  poor  Charles  the  Fat,  who  actually  died  in 
887,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  live  on  so  many  3'ears  beyond  his  appointed  span  of  life 
into  another  century.  The  fact  is,  the  unities  of  time  and  of  place  were  unimi)ortant  to  him.  if 
only  documentary  material  in  abundance  could  be  forthcoming  to  serve  as  Stoif  for  a  true 
appreciation  of  early  civilization.  He  himself  makes  this  clear  enough  in  the  i)reface  to 
Ekkehard^  when  he  quotes  Macaulay  as  saying  that  he  would  gladly  bear  the  reproach  of  not 
having  maintained  the  dignity  of  history  if  only  he  could  succeed  in  giving  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors.  Historical  sources  were 
valuable  to  Scheffel  in  the  same  way,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  ('uhirr- 
gescltichtUi'he  as  possible,  he  frequently  puts  romance  to  a  severe  test.  Still,  he  has  his  own 
great  elements  of  strength. 


■'>)  Cf.  Meyer  von  IvnoiKiii.  Eldichard'x  IV.      (  (t<i(s  Sancfi  (iidli.  l.eip/.iir.  1>7^,  ;ilso  xhv  same  author's  /'<>  tJJ.r- 
harte  von  St.  Galle)!.  Basel,  ISTti.  ... 


4C.  SCHEFFEL  AS  A  NOVELIST, 

CHAPTEI^  VII. 


■p  VERY  BODY  who  is  fumiliar  with  German  literature  will  admit  that  Scheffel's  PJhL-ehard 
^     was  a  marked  advance  over  the  historical  novels  that  preceded  it.      Yet  how?     Certainly 
not  because  it  heralded  the  discovery  of  a  new  field  of  fiction,  for  the  Romanticists  at  home 
and  abroad  had  known  of  the  wealth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  exploited  it;  not  because  it 
sliowed  a  new  and  remarkable  mastery  of  the  plot  and  structure  of  the  novel  —  in  these  respects 
it  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary ;  not  even  because    of  intensely  dramatic  and  powerful  scenes 
framed  in  mighty  lines  of  rhetoric  —  one  will  look  in  vain  for  such  in  Scheflfels  masterpiece. 
Still,  the  work  is  powerful,  aye,  stamped  with  the  marks  of  rare  genius,   and  the  reader  can 
not  escape  feeling  this,   though  he  may  not  at  first  be  able  to  analyze  and  understand  it. 
AVhere  do  the  main  elements  of  strength  in  FJ.I.ihanl  lie?     Primarily,  we  would  say  in  the  (ifc- 
li/.-eius)!  of  the  picture  it  calls  forth,   in  the  subtle  spell  in   its    composition   which    carries 
us  back,  unconsciously  and  pleasingly,  into  what  we  feel  is  the  past  as  it  really  was,  among 
a  people  we  can  comprehend  and  know  as  the}'  really  w'ere.      Here  is  the  secret  of  Schetl'ers 
power  as  ;i  novelist —  here  the  chief  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  public. 

The  magic  of  the  book  comes  over  one  at  the  first  througli  the  excjuisite  nature-instinct 
whicli  shows  in  every  page,  but  so  adroitly  is  this  disguised  that  we  never  feel  oppressed  by  it. 
Tlie  senses  are  not  palled  by  rhapsodies  over  the  beauties  of  the  world,  still  we  know  the  world 
is  charming.  Mankind  and  nature  seem  to  be  close  together,  but  the  intimacy  is  graceful 
and  matter-of-fact,  and  only  gains  in  etlect  by  its  primitiveness. 

This  element  in  Schetiels  work  has  not  been  sufficiently  seen  and  appreciated.  To  most 
people  he  is  simply  the  singer  of  joyous  student  life,  an  enthusiast  over  the  poesy  of  the 
.Aliddle  Ages,  a  novelist  with  a  happy  knack  of  interpreting  life  as  it  was  '•  in  the  brave  days 
of  old."  And  these  views  are  correct  enough,  only  tliey  are  not  broad  enough.  With  his 
humor,  his  vivacity,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  Schetfel  possessed  a  fine  and  sensitive  regard 
for  nature,  and  for  the  people  who  lived  in  the  invigorating  air  of  natural  conditions.  That 
the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  such  a  folk  he  had  no  doubt  —  the  feeling  was  an  inherit- 
ance with  him:  he  himself  was  the  son  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Alps,  a  region  picturesque 
and  rugged,  and  came  of  a  family  that  was  rooted  in  the  wild  romance  of  the  land.  And  he 
came  to  know  this  land,  to  understand  the  solace  of  its  charms  and  the  reality  of  its  history; 
in  the  leisure  of  early  years  he  wandered  on  foot  through  it:  later,  when  sick  or  distressed,  he 
fled  to  it  and  lived  in  the  grandeur  of  its  retreats. 

"  Fahr  wohl,  du  hoher  Siintis.  cler  treu  um  mich  ^'ewacht. 
l-'ahr  wohl,  du  griine  .Mpe.  die  mich  iresund  gemacht! 
Hab  Dank  fiir  deine  Spenden.  du  heil'ge  Ein.samkeit, 
N'orbei  der  alte  Kummer  -vorbei  das  alte  Leid.'" 

Farewell,  thou  lofty  Siintis.  hast   watched  me  well  and  true. 
Farewell,  thou  verdant  mountain,  thou  gavesl  me  life  anew: 
lie  thanked  for  all  thy  bounty,  thou  sacred  lonesomeness, — 
Gone  by  is  the  old  sorrow,  gone  b}'  the  old  distress. 

Thus  he  lets  Ekkehard  speak  in  the  closing  pages  of  his  book,  but  it  is  a  sentiment 
that  came  also  from  his  own  heart,  for  he  had  tested  time  and  again  the  magic  virtues  of  such 
wild  and  rugged  surroundings.  He  believed  devoutly  in  this  influence.  "  It  is  the  excellent 
thing  about  fierce,  wild  nature,  she  not  only  presents  herself  as  an  inspiring  picture  before  the 
spectator,  but  also  works  upon  his  mind  in  an  expanding  way,  and  conjures  up  again  in  his 
memor}'  a  distant  and  forgotten  time.' ' )  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  composition  of  AV./.e- 
hirnf,  we  feel  in  every  page:  but  in  the  preface  the  writer  confirms  it. 

1 1  '•  I'lid  (iii>  1st  d;i.s  Vortreff  liclie  jjewaltisei'  Natur,  class  sie  nielit  nur  sich  selber  als  ein  uuielitig  wirkend  lilld 
vor  dem  liesctiaueriden  .stellt,  sondern  den  Geist  iiherliaupt  au.sweitend  aiirtfrt,  und  feriiliegende  verschwuridene 
Zeit  iri)  (jediichtniss  wieder  heraufbeschwcirt."     Fkkeliard      Chap.  XXIII. 
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"There  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Lake  Constance  I  planned  this  story  and  wrote  the 
most  of  it,  my  soul  filled  with  the  doings  of  past  generations,  my  heart  (juickened  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  the  mountain  air.'') 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  warmth  of  tlie  sunshine  and  the  spicy  fragrance  of 
valley  and  mountain  were  transmuted  by  some  subtle  alchemj'  of  Schetfel  s  pen  into  the  breezy. 
nature-loving,  nature-knowing  tone  of  his  book.  From  first  to  last  we  detect  this,  here  a  sen- 
tence, there  a  sentence,  now  a  reference  to  the  '•  silent  peacefulness  wliich  rests  over  tlie  val- 
ley," now  a  snatch  of  song  from  Romeias'  lips,  now  a  vision  of  Moengal  in  his  brush-covered 
duck  boat  which  the  wind  is  drifting  toward  the  reedy  shore,  now  a  picture  of  brave  lladumoth 
making  her  way  alone  through  the  pines  that  will  never  end.  amid  the  noiseless  activity  of 
awaking  springtime. 

Schetfel's  nature  descriptions  t.s  an  outgrowth  of  this  nature-instinct  are  a  glorification 
of  the  out-of-doors  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  They  reach  their  climax  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  work  when  Ekkehard  flees  to  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains.  In  the  vivid- 
ness of  these  descriptions  Scheffel  surpasses  his  predecessors.  Wilibakl  Alexis  knew  well  the 
value  of  landscape  painting,  and  gave  it  a  dignified  place  in  fiction,  hut  his  work  was  not  removed 
from  gallery  etfects;  Schetfel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  isolated  pictures  hung  here  and  there 
to  be  admired,  his  landscapes  are  part  of  a  great  whole,  they  are  panoramas  which  eml)race  the 
spectator  so  that  he  feels  he  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scene,  and  moving  like  any  other 
character  through  it  This  is  one  of  the  delights  of  KL-L-iJoird ,  — descriptions  of  locality  and 
scenery  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  plot  and  progress  of  the  novel,  and  are  ))rought  in  when  needed 
■to  bring  out  in  bolder  relief  the  characters  and  events  in  it.  Nowhere  does  Schetfel  bring  in 
scenery  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery  —  it  is  always  a  background  for  an  occurrence  or  a  person. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Chapter  XXII.  where  "the  story  leaves  the  Boilensee.  and 
journeys  over  into  the  Helvetian  Alps,"  as  the  author  says.  The  Siintis  is  the  goal,  but  notice 
•with  what  artistic  skill  Schetfel  describes  the  wildness  of  the  mountains  lie  does  not  stop 
and  point  out  the  steepness  of  the  craggy  heights  from  a  distance,  as  a  cicerone  waxes  elo(iuent 
over  the  tower  of  a  cathedral  —  he  lets  the  impression  of  the  mountain  come  over  the  reader 
as  he  accompanies  Ekkehard  up  the  path. 

"  Steeper  and  rougher  grew  the  path  which  the  man  followed  "')  Now  he  stood  under 
the  rocky  wall  which  towered  perpendicular  above  him;  a  drop  of  water  trickling  out  of  the 
limestone  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  looked  up  cautiously  to  see  whether  he  might  get  by  before 
the  awful  overhanging  mass  should  fall.  But  rock  walls  can  stand  longer  out  of  plumb  than 
*what  is  built  by  the  hand  of  man;  nothing  fell  but  a  second  drop  of  water. 

"With  his  left  hand  pressed  against  the  stone,  the  man  strode  forward.  The  path 
became  smaller,  the  black  abyss  at  the  side  drew  nearer,  a  giddy  depth  yawned  from  below, 
ihe  last  trace  of  a  path  disappeared.  Two  great  tree  trunks  were  laid  as  a  bridge  over  the 
chasm.  '  It  must  be! '  said  the  man,  and  walked  braveh'  over.  As  he  felt  ground  under  his 
feet  again,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  [)aused  to  observe  the  fearful  place.  It  was  a  little  pro- 
jection of  rock  above  him,  and  below  him  perpendicular,  yellowish-gray  walls,  in  the  depths, 
scarcely  visible,  a  silver  streak  in  the  green  of  the  valley, —  it  was  the  forest  brook,  the  Sitter. — 
and  shyly  hidden  in  the  gloom  of  the  pines,  the  sea-colored  surface  of  the  Seealp  Lake.  Over 
across,  armed  and  mailed,  was  the  host  of  the  mountain  giants  —  the  very  pen  exults  to  write 

1)  "  Dort  ill  den  Kevii'i-en  des  sch\vin)ischen  Meercs,  die  Seolc  erfiillt  von  d»-m  Wulten  frlc'isclifm-r  (iisi-hU'cii- 
ter,  dasllerzerquickt  vdn  warmem!>onnenschein  uiid  wiirzijrer  BtTjrluft  liali'  k-lidieso  Krzaliluni:t'iit\vorf'en  und  /.uiii 
gnissten  Toil  niederKeschrieboii." 

■•)  "Steiler  und  rauher  ward  der  I'fad,  den  diT  Mann  einsfhlu<z.  .Jt'tzt  stund  or  unter  senkrerht  aufstaircnder 
Kelswand;  ein  schwerer  Wassertropfen  war  aus  deni  l\alkjresteiii  auf  seiii  Haupt  nifdervretrituft.  da  -ioliautf  er  prii- 
fend  empor,  ob  der  Ki-auenhafte  I'eberlian^  noi-li  anlialte  mit  dem  Einst urz.  his  er  voiiber.  Aber  l\'l>w;in(h'  vet- 
ni<')ffen  langer  im  sciiiefen  Zustand  zu  vei'liarren  als  das.  was  MtiisclienliiitKk'  bauen:  es  stiirzte  niolits  licrab  al> 
ein  zweiter  Tropfen. 

Mit  der  [..inlien  am  Gestein  sicli  aiilelinend.  sclirltt  dcr  Mann  vorwiirts.  Imniev  sclimaler  ward  der  Steit:.  der 
scliwarze  Abj^rund  zur  Seite  ri'iclite  njilit^r,  schwindi'IndeTiefeiialuite  iierauf  .  .  .  jetzT  schw.iTid  audi  die  Utztt-Simr 
eines  Ffades.  Zwei  niiichtifre  Fic^htenstiimme  waren  als  Briicl<e  iilier  den  .\.t)irrund  seletrt  Es  niusssein!  spracli  der 
Mann,  und  scliritt  unversast  driiber.  Er  atmete  hooii  auf  wie  er  driiben  wieder  Hoden  unter  den  Kiisseii  vcrspiirte. 
und  niaclitebalt.  umsich  den  ,s?rausi<;en  Platz  zu  l)et.r;ioliten.  Es  war  ein  schnialer  Felsvorspruntr.  i'lber  nnd  unter  iiim 
senlirechte.  selbgraue  Steinwand.  in  der  Tiefe,  Ivaum  sichtbar,  ein  Sill)erstreif  im  (Jriin  des  Tiiales.  der  Waldbaeh 
Sitter,  und  scneu  verstekt  im  Tannendunkel  der  nieerfarl)it;e  Spiegel  des  Seealpsees.  Ge.ireniil>er  gepanzert  und 
gewappnet  die Scliar  der  Bergesriesen— die  Feder  will  zu  fWWicbeni  Sanjz  aufjodeln.  da  sit."  ihre  Namen  sohreibeu 
soil:  derlansrgestreckte  ratsel  voile  Kamor,  diegewaltigen  Mauern  der  Boghartentirst  und  Sigels  Alp  und  Maarwiese, 
auf  deren  Zinnen  wie  Moos  auf  den  Daehern  wiirziger  Graswuchs  griint,  daiin  der  Hiiter  des  Seegebeininisses. 
der ''alte  Mann"  mit  runzelgefurchter  Steinstirn  und  weissumsohneitem  Haupt,  des  holien  Siintis  Kanzler  und 
Busenfreund."  , 
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their  names  :  the  long  mj'steiious  Kamor,  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Boghartenfirst  and  Sigels 
Alp  and  the  Maarwiese,  on  whose  battlements  fragrant  grass  grows  like  moss  on  housetops, 
then  the  keeper  of  the  seeret  of  the  lake,  the  '  old  man'  with  wrinkled,  farrowed,  stony  brow, 
and  snow-crowned  head,  the  chancellor  and  bosom  friend  of  the  lofty  Siintis. " 

Across  a  background  of  wild  conditions  and  untamed  nature  move  the  people  of  the 
novel,  and  one  must  acknowledge  tiiat  they  "are  portrayed  in  such  clear  relief  and  humanness 
that  they  enlist  our  unwavering  sympathy  and  interest.  It  is  their  faithfulness  that  appeals 
to  us  so  powerfully.  The  figures  before  us  are  natural,  possible  types,  and  we  comprehend 
them  through  their  plastic  nature  and  movements.  What  they  are,  they  are  as  the  result  of 
logical  conditions  and  processes  wjiich  we  perceive  and  appreciate.  The  ability  to  take  the 
reader  into  partnership  in  tracing  the  career  of  one's  characters  is  a  delightful  talent,  and 
Schert'el  possessed  it.      This  is  the  reason  why  we  follow  the  progress  of  his  events  so  eagerly. 

In  our  introductory  chapter  we  drew  attention  to  the  indispensableness  of  objective 
methods  in  fiction:  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  artistic  work,  and  yet  after  all,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  personality  of  the  author  is  iiound  to  show  through.  Happy  the  book  where  this 
does  not  ottend.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  observe  Schert'els  romance.  His 
characters  develop  before  us  for  the  most  part  with  pleasing  objectivity,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  hard  to  find  :i  character  which  is  not  in  some  way  an  echo  of  himself.  The 
atmosphere  of  nature  in  which  the  people  of  the  book  move,  is  Scheflfel's  own  atmosphere;  the 
humor  of  life  which  characterizes  them  is  his  own  good  feeling.  But  just  as  the  perpetual 
breeziness  of  the  open-air  tone  of  the  book  seems  perfectly  natural  and  in  keeping  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  picture,  so  do  the  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  characters.  Schetfel 
veils  his  own  feelings  so  skillfully  in  their  very  natures  that  we  forget  the  voice  behind 
the  scenes. 

Some  critics  have  acted  us  if  they  had  detected  too  much  of  the  modern  in 
Schetfels  portra3'al  of  life  in  the  tenth  century,')  but  this  seems  to  us  to  be  aflfecting  a 
hostility  toward  what  is  not  a  fault  but  a  necessity.  No  historical  novel  of  real,  lasting  charm 
and  merit  can  be  written  unless  there  is  something  in  it  to  link  it  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
modern  reader.  This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  but  the  theory  by  which  it  is  done  is 
the  belief  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  conditions  and  circumstances. 
Of  course  this  can  be  true  only  in  the  elemental  feelings  of  the  race:  these  hold  unchanged 
tlirougli  centuries,  and  survive  the  wreck  of  states.  That  Scheffel  puts  touches  into  his  work 
that  suggest  tiie  i)resent  day  is  no  criticism,  not  if  we  can  feel  at  the  same  time  that  these 
touches  set  otf  just  as  faithfully  tiie  ciuiractei's  of  long  ago.  If  his  people  in  nature  and  passion 
resemble  people  of  to  da}',  and  if  their  love  atfairs  sound  modern,  it  is  only  because  as  charac- 
ters they  are  the  results  of  our  appreciation  and  comprehension,  not  the  sources.  No,  his 
types  seem  to  us  to  be  native  to  their  age.  but  at  the  same  time  to  possess  those  universal  traits 
wliicii  relate  tiiem  to  every  age. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  cliief  idea  of  tiie  story  lies  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
I'elation  between  the  Duciiess  and  tiie  monk.  The  motive  here,  we  contend,  is  not  unusual, 
either  in  conception  or  development,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  worked  out  with  pleasing  regard  for 
objective  art.  Kkkehard  lives  out  his  career  i>efoie  us  so  completely,  so  plainly,  that  we  feel 
at  the  end  we  know  him  through  and  thiough.  His  dreaming,  his  awakening,  his  soul  con- 
flicts are  intelligible  to  us  because  we  know  the  psychology  of  them.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  ."^chetfel  himself  sat  as  model  for  m:iny  of  the  traits  of  his  hero.  He  himself  cherished 
a  poetic  fondness  for  learning,  and  felt  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease  m  the  environments  of 
society:  tliere  is,  also,  some  indefinite  evidence  that  about  tliis  time  he  figured  in  a  romance, 
whicii  turned  out  disastrously,  and  from  the  smart  of  which  he  sought  relief  in  work  and 
wandering.-)  With  the  Duchess  the  method  of  treatment  is  the  same;  she  is  haughty,  auto- 
cratic, and  lonely:  Kkkehard,  young,  poetical,  learned,  who,  along  with  his  teaching  of  Mrgil, 
l)romises  to  lie  interesting  to  his  pupil,  paiticularly  if  he  is  man  as  well  as  monk.  The  contest 
begins,  wiles  against  unwoildly  blindness,  a  pla}-  that  gives  us,  when  we  have  followed  it  to  the 
end.  a  clear  impression  of  Frau  iladwig  in  the  way  she  manifests  and  lives  out  herself. 


■)  r^vi.-  yit'yvi.  Jj'  utsclK  .\(iti<}ii<illiltfriitiir  liii  i:>J(ilnli. 
•I  Oito  liruliin.  Dent.  Rinidschnu.  AuL'UNt.  l»(i. 
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The  other  characters,  particularly  those  which  do  not  grow  so  directly  out  of  the  sources, 
are  all  creations  in  this  spirit.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  literary  finish  and  power,  they 
are  the  successful  ones  of  the  novel.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  spring  directly  from  the  imagination,  never  in  any  way  having  Vjeen  iiampered  or 
bound  by  the  requirements  of  history  or  chronicles.  They  are  in  tafo  children  of  Scheti'els 
mind,  and  their  careers  proof  of  his  best  talent.  Such  are  Praxedis.  Moengal.  Itomeias. 
Hadumoth  andAudifax.  the  Waldfrau,  and  the  Old  .Man  of  the  Cave — certainly  a  remark- 
able airay  of  strong  figures. 

In  some  respects  the  character  of  llie  Old  Man  of  the  Cave  is  the  most  striking  and  most 
successful  one  of  the  wliole  book,  and  \'et  it  is  in  this  character  that  we  have  a  proof  of  how 
hazardous  it  is  for  one  to  postulate  that  '•  the  novel  may  well  demand  to  V)e  regarded  as  the 
compeer  of  history."  as  Schetfel  says  in  the  introduction  to  KL-htli<ir<l .  What  sort  f)f  history. 
we  might  ask,  would  take  a  well-known  king  like  Charles  the  Fat.  out  of  his  place  and  date, 
and  transform  him  into  a  forgotten  cave  dweller  of  a  liun(b-ed  years  later?  An  historian  could 
not  do  that:  the  writer  of  fiction  alone  has  that  power,  but  it  is  to  be  seriously  (juesti<)ned  if 
the  WTiteroi  /n'sfon'ra/  fiction  dare  do  so,  and  whether,  if  he  does,  his  work  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  on  an  equality  with  histor}-.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  historical  novel,  as  Schetl'el  him- 
self accepted  its  theories,  and  as  most  great  writers  before  and  since  iiis  day  have  accepted 
them,  his  procedure  here  is  open  to  criticism.  It  shows  the  danger  of  bringing  a  well- 
known  historical  personage  onto  the  stage  of  a  novel  —  the  very  moment  any  liberties  are  taken 
with  the  career  or  life  of  such  a  character,  he  ceases  to  be  historical,  that  is  to  say.  becomes 
misleading  and  false,  and  of  no  more  value  than  a  purely  fictitious  character. '  i 

A  few  years  ago  August  Ferdinand  Maier-Schwetzingen,  in  an  article  entitled  -The 
Stronger  Sex  in  Fikkehard' ),""  projected  a  new  theoiy  into  the  critical  study  of  Scheffels  work, 
namely,  that  his  men  are  weaker  types  than  his  women,  and  that  by  the  repression  of  the 
strong  sex  he  was  unable  to  present  a  picture  of  the  period  quite  so  objectivel}-  as  he  may  have 
desired;  as  a  consequence  the  clergy  come  to  the  fore,  the  work  has  a  modern  tone,  and  is  full 
of  the  authors  social,  political,  and  religious  Si /hsthekcnntni.tiie.  We  can  not  accept  this  judg- 
ment. That  the  cloister  forms  the  center  of  the  picture  is  true,  but  probably  this  is  what 
Scheffel  intended:  his  hero  is  a  monk,  and  the  Waltlitirlm^,  the  capsheaf  of  his  romance,  is  a 
product  of  monastic  culture.  Moreover,  his  whole  '-Geschichte  aus  dera  zehnten  Jahr- 
hundert"'  is  a  ('nltiirffescliichfe,  a  picture  of  education  and  civilization  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
on  the  remote  marches  of  the  empire,  and  the  cloister  lunl  to  be  prominent.  That  Schetfel 
chose  to  have  this  element  prominent  makes  it  none  the  less  true  or  genuine :  there  was  a 
monastic  side  to  civilization  then,  and  most  critics,  we  think,  will  agree  that  the  book  does  not 
lose  in  A nxchi illicit L-<  it,  in  clearness  from  this  fact.  What  another  man  would  have  made  of 
the  material  we  can  not  tell;  but  Scheffel's  picture  of  the  world  as  it  was  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rhine  before  the  year  1000  certainly  has  all  the  colors  of  reality,  and  the  iniprosion  it 
produces  is  real  as  well.      This  is  the  test. 

We  can  not  think  either  that  "  the  intellectual  and  moral  !)alance  iietween  the  sexe>  " 
is  disturbed  in  the  book,  or  that  the  men.  as  tj'pes.  are  weak.  It  is  true  the  hero  is  now  and 
then  weak,  that  Spazzo  is  a  swashbuckler,  and  the  monks  exhibit  not  a  little  of  pious  guile: 
this  is  all  evident  enough.  But  one  such  character  as  Moengal  without  the, cloister  is  an  anti- 
dote for  all  the  cloisters  failings,  and  blind  Thieto,  in  the  cloister  itself,  is  lovable  and 
sterling.  Fiomeias  is  a  genuine  character,  a  true  man  of  the  tenth  century  —  grutf.  uncouth, 
bear-like,  but  with  a  heart  in  the  right  place.  Audifax,  too.  and  the  mountaineer,  and  Walter, 
who  rides  home  with  Ilildegunde  out  of  the  land  of  the  Huns,  —  as  masculine  types,  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  fully  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  sex.  And  Kkkehard  with  all  his 
failings  is  a  man  at  last. —  in  our  judgment,  in  every  way  a  stronger  character  than  the  Ihichess. 
In  J II It i perils,  as  far  as  the  w-ork  is  carried,  the  strong  sex   holds  the  balance  of  power  com- 


I)  ••  Der  liistt)risi.-lu'  Kntnitu,  del'  sii'li  die  Auftrahi.'  sti.-llt.  (i:!<  von  dcr  ( ii— .-hic'lii  st'iii-..-li:i 'iir  \e!  :ii'i'<ii  itr  MaUTi:i ; 
zu  lit'li'ben.  ki'iiist  leiMsch  \vifks;iui  /n  miK'hcii.  die  rel)eiliel'ertni,i:cii  der  \'(ir/i'lt.  U'luiuii::  ■Ait-ksai:,  /u  >  ilialii-ii.  wii-d 
dui-cli  solclie  Freilieiten  aus  einetn  N'oilvsljildiiei-  Ndcht  zu  I'liu'tu  iref.'ilii'liidicn  l'aN''hcii  I'i'i'phiicn.  irn;  zwar  iiur  uiti 
so  luehr.  Je  besser  er  sii'li  durcli  'I'reue  ini  Cost  iim<- lU'ii  Ansrntiii  cci-  Walnluit  :;;el)t  "  I'r  K  i-iv  •--■■.:.  V-'rl,  ^iimji  n 
•iihtrdcndntt.  tiotnoji  (li  )■  fjiiinttatii.  p.  4:.' 

■i)  Schitfd-Jdlnlilnirli.  IMd. 
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pleU'iy,  and  the  hero  is  stalwart  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  But  to  urge  this  equi- 
iibriuoi  of  sex  relations  in  a  novel  is  to  no  purpose;  the  author  is  the  sole  arbiter  in  such 
cases,  and  the  work  must  be  judged  by  his  intentions  and  purposes. 

.!  From  one  or  two  directions  Schelfel  has  also  been  censured  on  the  score  of  personal 

/     ieeling  against  the  clergy  and  the  cloister;  perhaps  this  is  what  Maier-Schwetzingen  meant 

/      when  he  referred  to  the  "confessions  "  that  were  in  the  book.      But  there  is  no  occasion  for 

j      ihis.     That  Schett'el  in  1854  was  for  or  against  the  Church,   and  showed  this  in  the  general 

1       tendency  of  Kh-Li}i(n*l .  can  not  be  shown,  we  think.      Judging  from  the  general  effect  of  the 

hook  and  the  facts  of  his  life,  the  monks  of  the  early  period,  with  their  combination  of  learning, 

spirituality,  and  conviviality,  were  friendly  and  favorite  types,  and  always  aroused  his  keenest 

enthusiasm.      He  did  not  write  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious  partisan  as  from 

the  standpoint  of  the  artist,  who  takes  his  material  and  motives  wherever  he  can  find  them. 

Anything  with  a  "  wahrhaft  dichterischer  Hauch  "  in  it,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  appealed  to 

him,  and  churchly  considerations  did  not  enter  into  the  account;  proof  of  this  is  his  somewhat 

elaborate  plans  to  make  the  heretical  Albigenses  the  heroic  subject  of  a  novel.      If,  therefore, 

he  distorted  the  historical  character  of  AViborad   in  an    uncatholic  waj', ')    or    allowed   the 

monkish  elenunt  to  occupy  a  large  and  not  very  inspiring  place  in  his  picture  of  the  tenth 

century,  it  was  not  done  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  satire  as  from  the  instinct  of  literary  art, 

which  is  apt  to  recognize  no  creed  nor  faith  in  its  endeavor  to  be  accurate.      Whoever  thinks 

Scheffel  overdrew  his  picture  in  its  general  effect  should  read  the  Cams  S.  GdUi  carefull}'. 

There  is  a  rich  humor  in  the  German  folk,  but  it  has  frequently  lost  its  spiciness  and 
freshness  when  mixed  with  printer's  ink.  In  Scheffel,  however,  Germany  found  a  writer  whose 
,  spirit  of  fun  lost  nothing  by  being  transferred  to  print,  and  his  Ekkehard  is  the  first  great 
,,  German  novel  created  in  such  a  mood.  The  characters  of  the  book  live  in  a  perpetual  atmos- 
j)here  of  refreshing  humor,  and  here  also  must  be  located  one  of  the  work's  greatest  charms 
and  elements  of  power.  Tliis  good  nature  is  no  doubt  subjective  in  its  origin;  part  of  it 
coming  directly  from  the  author  where  he  himself  is  visible  in  the  stor}',  part  of  it  being 
inherent  in  the  characters  and  their  philosophy  of  life  which  is  colored  by  his  own.  If  this  is 
a  fault,  as  Pilz  remarks,  it  is  one  which  most  humorous  novelists  are  prone  to,  and  in  the  work 
under  discussion  is  so  refreshing  that  we  may  excuse  it  without  much  trouble.  Only  once  or 
V  twice  there  is  too  much  of  it,  perhaps;  it  jars  on  the  sensibilities  as  if  the  tone  of  the  book 
had  lost  a  little  in  dignity  through  the  constant  inclination  to  be  jolly.  It  is  in  these  places 
that  the  writer  is  obtrusively  visible.  Scheffel  was  like  Heine  in  his  inability  to  let  slip  an 
opportunity  for  levity.  This  point  has  not  escaped  his  reviewers.  "  Nur  der  Humor  des 
Dichters  si)rang  iibermiitig  jezuweilen  liber  die  Schranken  hinaus,  die  die  objektive  Darstel- 
lung  sich  zog,"  is  Stern's  conclusion,  and  Mielke  regrets  that  his  boisterousness  frequently 
approaches  the  dangerous  limit  of  the  Bursrhikas, —  of  the  free  and  easy  recklessness  of  student 
days.  Nevertheless,  extravagances  and  all,  we  prefer  a  serious  novel  placed  in  an  air  of 
joyousness  to  one  steeped  in  soberness  and  gloom,  and  Ekkdiard  loses  none  of  its  attractive- 


ness on  this  account. 

Scheffel  was  heart  and  soul  German  ;  he  writes  as  one  who  cherishes  a  profound  rever- 
ence and  love  for  German  soil,  customs,  and  civilization.  <'  If  he  has  not  revealed  a  new 
ideal  to  Germany  "  says  Bourdeau,-)  "  nevertheless  his  work  is  the  faithful  echo  of  the  pure 
German  spirit,  without  trace  of  imitation  or  foreign  taste."  In  a  previous  part  we  called 
attention  to  Scheffel's  views  concerning  the  purpose  ^f  historical  fiction,  and  how  he  believed 
it  might  be  made  a  means  to  inculcate  patriotism.  In  Ekkehard  we  have  proof  of  his  theories, 
but  it  is  evident  there  is  nothing  provincial  or  governmental  in  his  love  of  country  —  it  is  the 
Grrman  land  that  calls  forth  his  enthusiasm.      All  the  way  through  the  book  we  see  how  he 


1)  "  tiimz  (.Mitsti'llt  is  (las  liild  dor  Klausnerin  Wybcjrjida.  (Hi-  von  der  Kirolie  als  heilig  verehrt,  vom  Dichter  als 
line  Kri('s«iiimi<re,  /oniniiitiiTL-  He.xo  fjosc-liildiTt  wird;  aller  sescliiclitliclien  Wahrhelt  entbehren  die  sakrilegishen 
Sceneti  ill  dor  Biirnkapelli!  dfs  llolientwiel.  urid  weit  entfernt  davon,  dass  das  Mcinchtum  im  10.  Jahrhundert  aus- 
ireartet  Ki'wt'si'ti,  waren  cMe  MiMiche  seradc  damals  von  lebondiger,  tiefer,  Kcligiositat  durchdrunsen  und  die  St. 
Gallisclien  .M(">nclie  })esonders  waren  Muster  in  Zucht  und  Fr<>mmigl<eit."—  Brugier.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  National- 
ntteratur.  Froilturg  i.  B.,  189:?. 

-)  "S'il  n'a  pas  r6v('l('  n  I'Allfiinagne  un  id^al  nouveau,  du  moinsson  (puvre  est  le  fldele  6cho  du  pur  esprit  ger- 
manique,  satis  trace  d'imitation  ni  de  goOt  otrange."     lievue  des  deux  MondeK,  15  AoOt,  18B3. 
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exults  in  this  feeling  of  race  pride.  The  Rhine,  the  gloomy  valleys  of  the  Black  Forest,  the 
Alps,  and  the  whole  region  where  the  scene  of  his  romance  is  laid,  rests  under  the  glow  of  a 
sweet  fondness  for  the  homeland  and  its  sturdy  people.  Some  may  urge  that  he  was  Aleman- 
nian  and  wrote  as  an  Alemannian.  In  a  sense  this  is  true —  he  was  like  the  Swabian  poets  i:i 
this  respect — and  the  Trompeter,  Ekkehard,  Junipmis.  and  Hugldco  are  all  products  of  his 
home  region ;  but  the  German  feeling  in  them  is  broader  than  their  mere  geography  —  it  is  a 
poetic,  romantic  affection  for  a  race  rather  than  for  a  tribe.  This  feeling,  however,  did  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  vulnera])le  places  of  the  German  nature,  and  in  Praxedis,  as  Proelss  hints. 
we  have  a  creation  which  in  its  gentleness,  grace,  and  unconscious  charm  is  a  reproach  directed 
at  some  of  the  harsher  qualities  of  the  ponderous,  rough-and-ready  people  of  the  North. 

Scheffel  delighted  in  the  name  German,  but  he  was  content  to  accept  it  as  it  came 
through  the  traditions  of  the  centuries.  For  this  reason  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  become  a  political  novelist,  exploiting  certain  historical  characters  for  tbc  sake  of 
their  political  ideas  and  careers:  no,  his  German  world  was  the  world  of  mind  and  soul  life. 
and  his  power,  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  it.  One  must  not  think  from  this  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  march  of  things  around  him;  he  was  ever  fully  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  events,  but  he  often  contemplated  them  with  the  perplexed  air  of  one  who  is  awakened 
from  a  dream. 

Scheffel  was  human,  with  an  earnest  human  sympathy  for  his  land  and  race.  He  loved 
the  open  air  and  the  mountains,  and  the  sound,  whole-souled  people  who  in  the  early  days 
were  la3ing  the  foundations  of  modern  German  life  and  culture;  he  understood  their  character 
from  some  subtle  kinship;  he  laughed  and  grew  merry  over  their  awkward  strides  toward  civi- 
lization, he  threw  around  them  and  their  world  an  inimitable  charm  of  poesy  and  romanci', 
but  it  never  veiled  reality.  For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  faults  and  weaknesses, —  what  literary 
monument  is  free  from  them, —  his  work  exults  in  strength  and  lives  on  in  perpetual  youth. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


siuic. 

'X'HE  reader  who  closes  Ekkehard  after  the  first  perusal,  and  tries  to  analy/.e  the  impressio;i 
■■•  which  the  book  has  made  upon  him.  will  be  in  the  thrall  of  two  enclruitmonts:  of  the 
poetical,  nature-filled  spirit  W'hich  pervades  the  work,  and  the  vivid,  human  cmisi  inl>/>incr  of 
the  characters;  but  as  he  ponders  upon  these  charms,  and  studies  them  more  closely,  he  detects 
that  they  are  both  rooted  in  the  literary  style  in  which  the  novel  is  written.—  both  irrow  out 
of  it,  or  better,  are  embraced  in  it.  Yes,  the  composite  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
stylistic  dress,  as  is  scarcely  true  of  another  novel  in  German  literature;  in  no  novel  wit'i 
which  we  are  acquainted  does  the  style  come  so  nearly  being  the  book  itself. 

Buffon  said,  "Style  is  the  man,"'  and  we  see  it  here  in  this  achievement  of  Schelfels 
pen;  and  yet  we  are  not  impressed  with  any  overdue  sense  of  the  author,  the  sul)jectivity  of 
tone  and  manner  is  not  displeasing, —  it  is  not  realized.  The  style  taken  in  its  total  impres- 
sion, like  the  nature  effects  and  the  delineation  of  character,  as  detailed  expressions  of  it. 
seems  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  plan  and  spirit  of  the  picture  the  author  drew 
"He  expresses  in  words,"  says  Proelss,  "with  charming  naturalness  whatever  he  'feels, 
thinks,  and  mentally  perceives  through  his  artistic  fancy."')  That  this  was  instinct  with 
him  more  than  deliberate  attempt,  seems  to  follow  from  the  general  success  which 
attended  his  efforts;  we  see  the  folly  of  affected,  conscious  artificiality  in  the  work- 
ings   of   what    Anton    Breitner    denominates    the     "Scheffel     bacillus  '    amf)n2     contempo 


1)  "  Indem  er  mit  nati'irlicher   Fiische  in  Worte  priiirt.   was  er  fiililt,  deiikt  und   mit    inaleiisi'li    vi>i';iiiia^'t(r 
Phantiisie  im  Geisto  schaut."  ■, 
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rary  and  later  writers.')  The  quaint,  old-fashioned  sound  to  Sehetfel's  diction  was  the  syrup 
which  lured  many  a  literary  fly  into  adhesive  imitation. 

"  Wir  klebeii-wir  kleben-wir  kleben! 
Wir  kh'ben  und  kommen  iiicht  los!" 

They  mistook  the  source  of  the  charm.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  archaic  terms  and 
turns  of  speech  with  which  the  hook  abounded,  but  in  the  magic  potency  of  mind  itself  which 
came  in  this  way  to  expression,  in  the  unique  handling  of  thought  and  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences, and  in  the  fluid  medium  of  the  humor.  Scheft'el's  style  was  a  composite  product,  it 
was  the  man  itself.') 

Most  readers  of  ElckiJutrJ  accept  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  as  an  artificial  effect 
belonging  in  a  category  with  the  antiquarian  sources  and  general  anti([uity  of  the  period. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however, —  such  a  literary  expression  was  quite  natural  to  Scheff'el.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

"  As  soon  as  he  gets  engaged  in  an  extended  conversation,  and  his  interest  in  it 
increases,  his  apparent  awkwardness  changes, —  he  grows  animated  and  more  ardent,  and  his 
thought  and  humor  soar  in  ever-increasing  brilliancy;  then  it  is  an  enjoyment,  a  real  pleas- 
ure, lo  hear  him  speak.  The  clear  and  beautiful  manner  of  expression,  the  carefully  chosen 
words  which  this  versatile,  poetically  thinking  man  joins  together  in  a  mellow  bass  voice,  not 
hastily  out  surely,  make  all  the  greater  impression  the  more  one  detects  in  them  a  warmth  of 
inner  feeling.  In  a  word,  Joseph  Victor  von  Scheffel  speaks  just  as  the  author  of  Ekkehard 
writes."  •') 

The  artist,  Eduard  Engerth,  in  his  recollection  of  Schett'el  in  the  Italian  days,  makes 
this  even  clearer: — 

• '  I  call  up  his  EL-kcliard  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  individuality  of  his  oral  narration, — 
that  is  his  most  characteristic  work:  when  I  read  it,  I  always  hear  his  voice.  The  alternation 
of  tone,  the  language  itself  full  of  dialectical  and  quaint  expressions,  the  touch  of  irony, — 
all  this  reminds  me  in  the  most  vivid  way  of  our  evenings  in  Albano. "') 

Scheflfel  was  not  an  imitator,  yet  he  was  not  free  from  outward  influences.  In  his  poetry 
he  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  spell  of  Heine's  genius  and  lyrical  expression,"')  and  we 
have  seen  that  his  novel,  in  structure  and  make-up,  contains  many  traces  of  external  sug- 
gestion and  inspiration.  1 1  is  literar}'  style  was  influenced  first  b}'  family  and  home  surroundings, 
and  later  bv  the  whole  course  of  his  student  career.  Bourdeau  has  fiijured  out  that  his  humor 
was  peculiarly  Swabiun.  and  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in  this,  for  his  whole  nature  was  strongly 
marked  b}'  Swabian  traditions.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  he  was  of  pronounced  Black- 
Forest  ancestry,  and,  with  his  poetic  temperament,  early  came  to  feel  a  pious  reverence  for 
all  that  related  to  the  land  of  his  kindred  and  race, — 

"  Das  I^and  der  Alemaiineii  mit  soiner  lierge  Schnee."' 

From  childhood  he  lived  more  or  less  in  a  language  atmosphere,  the  ozone  of  which  came  from 
the  sturdy  dialect  of  the  region,  and  its  vigor  and  natural  force  came  early  to  be  a  part  of  his 
literary  feeling.  The  whole  trend  of  his  later  education  strengthened  this  predilection  and 
mstinct.     llebel,  the  poet  of  the  Forest,  delighted  him;   Ilauff.  the  first  novelist  of  the  region, 


I)  "Litti  rntiirliUdrr   Fin  ilr  Si'ric.     I  MiitHlclicn.   Sclictfel.) 

'-')  ".loner  altc  atilifiiiicliidf  H:iU(;li.  flee  uiis  iius  (Icii  ver;.'ill)t(Ti  t'nkundcn  dt's  '  Eklcohard '  aiiweht.  wie  dor 
[)uft  voin  Fiiililiii^'SKriin,  das  oini'  Berjiniiiio  sat'titr  iiljorwuoiioi't.  lie^rt  niolit  in  don  iiouaniiioii  uiid  alinlii;lieii 
Archaisiiien.  sotidoni  violmclir  iiii  /,aiib(>r  dos  (iodankciis  und  dor  kraftvolleii  Satzstellunu'.  uni  dio  sicli  der  Humor 
raukt,  wio  das  Imniei-^rdri  urn  dcu  Stanini  der  Eirlio,  und  dioso  Sprachkraft  uiid  ditsor  Humor  sind  ScbefFel's  bislior 
iiicht  tiacliomptiiidbares  Ki>;eii  iroblieboii." 

■'■)  ■■  Soliiild  or  aber  iti  oin  lati^eros  (iospriich  sicli  oinliisst  und  waclisoiides  Fntoresse  an  demselben  nimmt, 
veriiiidort  sii  h  scin  sclieinbar  scliweifiillijxes  Wesou;  or  wird  Icbhaft,  orwiirnit  sicli  zuseliends  stets  melir  und  ze'v^l 
in  tjliiiizeiidor  Stcij^erunK  doti  Sch wun^  seiner  GesinnutiL;  und  seini-s  Humors.-  dann  ist  es  ein  holier  Genuss,  eine 
walire  h'reudo,  diesen  Mann  sproclien  zu  liciren.  Seine  an  sicli  sclK'ino  und  klai'o  .Ansdrucksweise,  dio  trettiich 
fjewiililton  Worte,  die  der  vielst'itii;  ^'eblidete.  dit.'literiscli  fillilfiido  Mann  niitoiiiei'  vollen,  wolillautenden  liass- 
stinime  iiiclit  sclmell.  abi-r  in  siclierer  I'oljre  aneinanderroilit,  maclien  einen  um  so  •rrosseron  Eiodruck,  je  melir 
man  aus  llinen  die  Wilt  nie  oiner  i'lmptindunj^  lioraus  li(")ri.  welclio  aus  doni  Jnnern  ()uillt.  Mit  oinem  W'ort:  Joseph 
Victor  von  S(;lietVel  spricht  wio  der-  Dichter  des  '  Ekkoliard,' schriebt."    (Jebhardt  '/.arium  ~  Eriniienumcti. 

<)  '■  Ich  eriniiere,  uin  von  der  individui'lion  I'iirbunj:  seiner  luiindlichon  Erziiliiun^ron  eine  Anscliaunjr  zu  geben 
an  den  '  Ekkoliard ':  das  ist  sein  nal  iirlichstes  Work  ;  als  ich  es  las.  li'irto  ich  immer  seine  Stimme;  der  Weohsol  der 
Tonart.  dio  .Sprarho.  weh'bo  f;orn  munflariliche  und  alterthiinili<'he  Ausdriicke  brauolit.  dor  Zuir  von  Selbstironie— 
das  alios  erinnorle  mich  aul'das  Lebiiaftosio  an  unsere  Abonde  in  Albano." 

•'')  Wilheltn  Siidel.  Ueitii's  KinHiisx  diif  SrlirfeA's  Dirhtiunjen.     Dissertation.  Leipzijr,  IS'JS. 
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was  the  favorite  author  of  his  earlier  reading  years;  and  his  (rermtmic  studies  only  brought 
closer  and  strengthened  the  inheritance  of  his  Alemannian  origin.  Others  have  perceived  this, 
too.  "  This  Alemannian  past  came  more  and  more  to  the  surface  in  Scheffel,"  says  Brahm, 
"  in  his  form  ...  in  his  manner  of  life,  in  the  very  fiber  of  his  being  and  writing.  I  had 
not  spoken  three  words  with  him  before  I  noticed  it."')  And  so  it  was,  his  language  and 
manner  of  expression  reflected  the  past  that  was  within  him.  All  his  prose  utterances  have 
the  same  stylistic  ring,  which  we  distinguish,  only  in  a  more  pronounced  way,  in  El:l,<h'ird. 
Without  discussing  here  the  peculiar  elements  of  this  style,  we  introduce  a  few  quotations 
in  support  of  this.      From  his  Reiseskl-.zen: — 

.  .  .  Wer  iiber  die  gefiihrlichen  Piisse  der  Oberalpheriiber  jreklommen  isi  ins  Hiindner  Land,  der 
denkt  des  Abends,  nicht  minder  aLs  an  rauhe  SclKMiheit  zuriicksxelejner  Gebir^spfade,  auch  ;in  sicher^ 
Herberge  zur  Pflege  der  miiden  Knochen.  Diese  findet  er  aber  zu  Di.ssentis  am  Fuss  der  weitaufslei- 
genden  Klostermauern  in  hinreichender  Fiille. 

.  .  .  Es  ward  uns  vollstiindig  klar,  dass  in  diesem  Frack  noch  ein  Stiick  Urireschicht*-  verbor- 
gen  lag:  es  war  dies  sicherlich  jenes  "  eigenthiimlich  verl.-ingerte  Kamisol  der  keltischen  Handk.-irr- 
ner,"  die  C'arikella,  die  schon  dem  riimischen  Imperator  dereinst.  ob  seiner  \'orliebe  dafiir,  den 
Spottnamen  ("aracalla  eintrug. "' 

.  .  .  Es  ist  wohl  ein  schr)n  Stiick  deutschen  Landes  dort  zwischen  Mainz  und  Kuln,  und 
mancher  zehrt  noch  in  alten  Tagen  an  der  Erinnerung  wie  er  doroinstmals  auf  griinem  Rhein  an 
Burgen,  Kirchen  und  alten  Stiidtlein  vergniigUch  vorbeigefahren,  etwan  auch  zu  Riid'-sh-im  oder 
Asmannshausen  sich  an  kcistlichem  Trunke  geletzt,  .  .   .  etc. 

.  .  .  Selbigesmal  sei  aber  das  Saltpetererlicht  zuerst  erloschen,  und  von  da  an  habe  >-r  sich 
mit  seinem  Gewissen  abgefunden  und  den  '"alten  Kechlen  vom  Cirafen  Haus  '"  den  Abschied  irt-gt-ht-n 

Juniptrus  begins  thus:  — 

In  kiihler  Gartenveranda  des  Klosters  auf  Berir  Karmel  sassen  im  .Tahre  des  IL-rrfii  eilfhuii- 
dert  und  neunzig  etliche  deutscho  Kreuzfahrer  ritterlichen  Standes  aus  dt-m  Heere.  das  Landizraf  Lud- 
wig  der  Milde  von  Thiiringen.  dem  grossen  schwerfiillig  zu  Land  eiiiiicrziehenden  Pilgeriu'er  seines 
Oheims  des  Kaiser  Friedrich  Kuthbart  vorauseilend,  von  lirundusium  iiberMeervur  Piolemais  gefuhrt 
hatte.  -    ..'  • 

Or  from  llugideo: — 

.  .  .  Zu  selber  Zeit  kam  einstmals  ein  Mann  den  Rhein  entlang  geschritten.  der  sah  iriib  und 
traurig  drein,  war  auch  eine  hoch  aufgeschossene  blondlockige,  rothwangige  <>estalt.  aber  k'MU  Laiid- 
biirtiger.  trug  ein  faltig  (iewand,  wie  einer  bei  dem  Rinnern  driiben  iiehaus't.  uiul  schien  --ineii 
schv/eren  Kummer  als  Reisegepiick  mit  sich  zu  fiihren,  denn  er  scliaute  oftmals  in  des  Rheuifs  griin- 
Hutende  Wogen,  als  ziig"  es  ihn  zu  ihnen  hinunter,  und  mr)cht'  er  am  li<'bsten  auf  kiihlem  Strnmsrund 
sein  Quartier  nehmen. 

liut  while  quaintness  of  language  was  in  a  sense  natural  to  Schetiel.  we  must  not 
think  he  was  unaware  of  it  or  used  it  unconsciously.  He  was  keenly  sensible  to  its  power 
and  expressiveness,  and  clearly  saw  how  the  natural  poetic  richness  of  odd  turns  and  words 
of  a  rugged,  primitive  speech  helped  to  lend  color  and  effectiveness  to  a  literary  style.  In 
Note  75  of  ElA-fliard  he  would  seem  to  make  this  clear. 

'•Whether  the  Abbot  was  right  or  not  in  thus  opposing  the  German  tongue  as  it  was 
spoken  at  that  time,  may  be  passed  by.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a  thorough  change:  the 
majority  of  pithy,  vigorous  words,  derived  from  a  constant  intercourse  with  nature,  have 
disappeared,  and  with  them  rich,  full-sounding  forms,  and  in  their  places  has  come  a  coUler. 
varnished,  and  polished  manner  of  speech.  However,  when  we  read  old  Xotker's  uncouth  but 
magnificent  German  writings,  we  seem  to  catch  a  breath  of  fragrant  mountain  air,  and  feel  a 
genuine,  dignified  poesy  which  has  none  of  the  twittering  of  sparrows  nor  the  cawing  of 
ravens  in  it  "  - ) 

Of  course,  Scheffels  peculiarities  of  style  in  E/.-/:c/iard  do  not  consist  entirely  in  the 
use  of  obsolete  words  and  old-fashioned  turns,  the  "  altertiimelude  Sprache '"  which  the  crit- 


1)  ".  .  .  uiid  diese  allemannische  Vergaiiirenlioit  kam  in  Schetfel,  jt'  liiii^zei- Jt-  inelir.  zum  Dur.'iibrui-h.  in  >fiiier 
Gestalt,  ...  in  seiner  Lobensfi'ihrung  in  dem  Kern  seines  Dichteiis  und  Seins.  Not'li  keine  dn-i  W'oi  te  h.itit-  ii'li  niir 
Scheffel  gesproclien  als  dieser  Zufi  audi  schon  zur  Erscheiiiuiis  kani.'' 

-)  "  Obder  Abt  Recht  fiohabt.  (lie  deutsche  Sprache.  so  wie  sie  danials  gespro'-lien  ward,  alxi  aiizufe<-httn. 
moge  dahin  gestellt  sein.  Sie  hat  sich  seithcr  von  Grund  aus  umvrcstaltei.  die  .Mehr/ahl  der  kerni;:tMi.  kWiftiircn. 
einem  steten  Verkehr  mit  der  Natur  entnommeu(!n  Worte,  so  wie  die  voUen  t(inr<-i(;ln'ii  fornicii  siiid  versi'liwuiuien 
und  haben  elnei' kiihleren.  gefirnissten  und  abgesclililVont'ti  Kcdewi-ise  I'hitz  ireniaclu.  rii>  alu-i-.  wviiii  wii'  do 
alten  Notker  ungefiig  grossartige  deutsciie  Seiiriften  lesen,  wehi  e>  nur  .ie:!esriial  dufaus  an  wi.>  ein  llaucli  wiiizi^'tT 
Bergluft  und  iiehter.  ehrwiirdiixer  I'oesie.  die  von  keinem  Si)atzenirezwits^'her  und  vmi  ki'iiien.  Kaijeti:ri-k-:ii"hze 
ist." 
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ics  emphasize,  yet  these  are  certainly  striking  features  o/f  the  book,  and  deserve  some  atten- 
tion here  for  the  question  they  raise  in  historical  fiction. 

How  far  shall  the  author  seek  to  bring  out  "  historical  color,"  to  use  one  of  Frey tag's 
phrases,  through  quaintness  and  obsolescence  of  language? 

Such  an  expedient  was  known  to  Walter  Scott,  though  he  used  it  cautiously;  and  in 
Germany  Hauff  and  Alexis,  before  Scheffel,  had  tried  it.  With  them,  however,  it  was  more  a 
characteristic  of  dialogue  than  of  the  general  tone  of  their  work.  Of  those  after  Scheffel, 
who  saw  in  this  method  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  writer's  artistic  helps,  may  be  mentioned 
Frey  tag.  He  clung  to  it  as  a  valuable  literary  right  and  privilege.  "The  manner  of  expres- 
sion \n  Ligo,'^  he  says,  '•  where  the  material  is  most  remote,  is  unavoidable;  in  Ingrahm  it 
grows  a  little  less  apparent,  especially  in  the  speech  of  Winfried,  with  his  Latin  education. 
In  each  of  the  later  stories,  even  in  the  last  ones,  the  F reico rj^oral  and  Ans  liner  kleinen  Stadt, 
the  author  felt  the  same  need  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  period  in  the  language. 
Were  the  writer  to  give  this  up,  he  would  be  giving  up  a  very  valuable  means  of  characterizing 
a  period.^) 

Most  historical  novelists  have,  like  Freytag,  been  content  to  let  this  antiquity  of  diction 
appear  chiefly  in  the  speech  of  their  characters;  Scheffel  was,  perhaps,  the  first  novelist  to 
create  a  romance,  where  from  beginning  to  end,  the  style  itself  contained  this  feeling  of  the 
past.  With  him  it  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  dialogue  merely,  the  whole  work  was  composed  in 
this  spirit.  In  English  fiction  we  have  two  novels,  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone"  and  Conan 
Doyles  "  Micah  Clark,"  where  the  language  is  a  rendering  of  the  speech  of  Puritan  England, 
but  both  these  are  "  Ich-Erziihlungen,'" —  narratives  in  the  first  person.  Both  Blackmore 
and  Doyle  aimed  at  the  exact  linguistic  color  of  a  period.  Scheffel's  plan  in  Ekkehard  was 
different;  he  was  content  if  only  his  language  in  its  ruggedness,  poetry,  and  imagery  suggested 
a  primitive  age  in  the  culture  of  the  German  folk.  There  is  no  doubt  he  saw  that  the  theory 
of  producing  historical  effects  in  diction  can  not  be  pursued  too  far,  and  that  the  author  can 
not  go  back  to  an  age  so  remote  that  the  language  would  be  unintelligible.  Who  would  read 
a  novel  written  in  the  speech  of  Chaucer  or  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  ?  Who  could .^  Ekl-<'- 
Itard  is  a  picture  out  of  the  tenth  century,  yet  the  "  language  color"  is  of  a  much  more  recent 
period,  rather  late  Middle  High  German  and  dialectical  modern  German. 

Perhaps  we  have  carried  the  discussion  far  enough,  so  that  we  may  profitably  now  con- 
sider more  in  detail  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  Scheffel's  style.  Even  the  casual  reader  of 
EhkcJidrd  who  may  possibly  not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  author's 
mother  tongue,  will  at  once  detect  the  quaintness  of  diction  in  it, —  a  quaintness  that  shows 
itself  in  many  peculiarities  of  word  and  inflection.  If  the  matter  is  studied  a  little,  one  will 
see  that  Scheffel  has  used  a  large  number  of  old  word-forms,  and  introduced  not  a  few  dialec- 
tical traits  and  expressions. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  constantly  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Middle  High  Ger- 
man to  help  him  give  a  touch  of  obsoleteness  to  his  pages.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  related  to  the  past  of  his  people,  in  language  and  literature  as 
well  as  histor}-,  and  he  could  not  resist  rejuvenating  in  Ekhrliard  as  much  of  the  past  as 
possible.  A  good  many  of  the  unusual  words  and  forms  he  employed  are  pure  Middle  High 
German  which  had  lived  on  in  literature  even  beyond  Luther's  day,  and  longer  still  in  dialect; 
for  example,  in  the  nominative  singular  the  two  words  Grafc  (m.  h.  g.  grave)  and  Hemdv 
(  M.  II.  G.  hemede);  Mirhiv,  Mimir^  Partner  (31.  ii.  G.  portenaere),  March  (m.  h.  g.  march, 
marc),  Gejaid  (m.  m.  g.  gejegete,  gejeit);  Tagstem  (m.  h.  a.  tagsterne),  Lappi  {m.  ii.  g. 
lappe),  Klus  (m.  ii.  g.  kluse,  kliis),  Lege?  (m.  ii.  g.  higel,  laegel,  legel),  Talp  (m.  ii.  g. 
talpe)  ;yV^to  (.M.  ii.  a.  iezuo),  ctican  (m.  ii.  g.  ettewanne,  ettewan),  andmcf-iter  (m.  h.  g.  ander- 
weide,  anderweit):  //•a?//('rA  (m.  ii.  g.  vrouweliche),  L-tchlicli  (m.  h.  o.  keckliche),  iinhauhnft 
(M.  II.  G.  buhaft):  the  use  of  so  as  relative  in  the  real  mediaeval  sense,  also  temporal  "if,"  and 


')  •■  I'nvt'rnieidllcli  ist  die  Sprachwt'isc  im  •  Inso,' dom  am  weitestcn  abliejjendt'ii  Stoffe,  am  fremdartigsten, 
sie  wird  shon  im  'Ingraban'  etwas  wt'iiijrer  auffallen.  zumeist  in  dor  Spraclie  des  lateinlsch  gebildeten  Winfried. 
In  jeder  der  spiiteren  Geschichten.  audi  nocli  in  dt'n  letzton  Erziililungen,  deni  '  Freicorporal'  und  'Aus  einer 
kU'inen  Stadt,'  hatte  der  Verfasser  penau  dasselbe  Bediirfniss,  die  Zeitfarbe  in  der  Sprache  wieder  zu  geben. 
Sollre  der  Schaffende  darauf  verzichten,  so  wiirde  er  ein  fiir  ilin  sehr  werthvolles  Mittel,  die  Zeit  zu  charakte- 
risireii  aufgeben  miissen."   -ErhmcnuKjcn  aus  mcinem  Lchcn. 
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various  verb  forms  which  were  common  ia  the  older  speech,  like  snllt^  2d  singular  (m.  h.  (i 
solt,  salt),  vahten,  a  weak  form  (m.  h.  o.  vaheu.  fah^),  schiUt  ^schellen),  grsrhest  (gesehen). 
sung  (singen);  and  such  archaisms  as  ffengitt  (fliegew'),  e?itl>ent,  knitcht,  zmch,  etc.  Schertel 
also  employs  words  and  expressions  that  are  more  peculiarly  dialectical  and  provincial;  as  for 
example,  e/t'  tind  hevor^  Ankehr  for  Einkclir,  (luseinaiid,  iiuinand,  sotJian.  frolisnm,  Gt-.cug, 
(Kind),  undiensam^  staum'g,  namhaft,  rorniji/hrig,  zicii  heide.  SfuJ/ctea  (Swiss  for  Stiihchen), 
laegte  (Swiss  liigte),  TraumsclHidir,  massen  (Weil).  TscIi(>J)€u  (Joppe),  Schhi/t,  iScJinipftl,  etc. 
Then  there  is  frequent  recourse  to  the  South-Germau  oddity  of  adjective  inflection,  such  as  ein 
Weiss  Roslein,  etc.,  such  vernacular  turns  as  seh?-  evi  nnverscluhnti r,  the  omission  of  cs  in  imper- 
sonal constructions,  or  of  sdn  ■)  to  give  a  legal,  document-like  flavor.  Moreover,  the  whole 
book  is  a  monument  of  capricious  word-compounds,  some  of  them  Latinisms,  some  ponderous 
Germanisms,  but  all  striking  and  expressive. 

The  phraseology  of  ELkehard  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  mere  verbal  peculiari- 
ties. The  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  way  sentences  go  together,  the  manner  in  which  para- 
graphs are  constructed,  the  various  combinations  for  rhetorical  efl'ects. —  all  these  things 
betray  a  keen  literar}'  instinct  and  skill,  and  show  oflf  the  author's  style  to  its  best  advantage. 
Here,  too,  SchefTel  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  language,  and  one 
detects  many  reminders  of  the  syntax  and  manner  of  an  earlier  day. 

At  the  very  foundation  of  his  prose  lies  a  fondness  for  the  short  sentence.  Any  page 
of  Ekkehard  will  demonstrate  this.  In  the  first  chapter  there  are  no  less  than  3U  sucli 
sentences  from  six  to  thirteen  words  in  length.  At  the  time  when  Scheffel  wrote,  this 
was  unusual  in  the  novel,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  was  influenced  by  the  drama 
in  this  respect.  Particularly  eflfective  is  the  way  in  which  he  heaps  such  independent 
sentences  together  into  paragraphs.     For  example  :  — 

.  .  .  Der  Star  war  aber  tiefer  gt'bildet.  Er  konnte  ausser  dem  <rereimteii  Ivliii<rklang  auch  das 
Vaterun.sor  sag-en.  Der  Star  war  auch  hartniickiiz-  und  konnte  seine  (Jrillen  haben.  so  gut  wie  eine 
Her/.ogiii  in  Schwaben. 

.  .  .  Der  Abt  driingte,  dass  sie  voriiber  kamen.  Seine  Prunkgemiicher  waren  mit  Blumen 
geschmiickt.  Frau  Hadwig  warf  sich  in  den  einfachen  Lehnstuhl.  auszuruhen  vum  Wechsel  des  Er- 
schauten.  Sie  hatte  in  den  wenigen  Stunden  viel  eriebt.  Es  war  nocli  eine  halbe  .Stunde  zum 
Abendimbiss. 

.  .  .  Audifa.x  und  Hadumoth  waren  in  die  Burg  von  Twiel  zuriickirekohrt.  Ihres  niichtlichen 
Ausbleibens  war  nicht  geaohlet  worden.  Sie  schwiegen  von  den  Begebnissen  jener  Nacht.  Auch 
unter  sicn.     Audifa.x  hatte  viel  nachzudenken. 

Or  from  the  last  chapter  :  — 

.  .  .  Am  Bodensee  ri'istete  man  zur  ^Veinlese.  An  einem  miklen  Abend  sass  Frau  Hadwig  im 
Giirtlein  ihrer  Burg,  die  treue  Praxedis  zur  Seite.  Die  Grieclien  batten  unerquickliche  Zeiten.  Ihre 
Gebieterin  war  verstimmt.  misszufrieden,  unzugiinglich.  Auch  heute  wollte  ein  Gespriich  nicht  gelin- 
gen.     Es  war  ein  schlimmer  Gediichtnisstag. 

Another  striking  peculiaritj'  which  is  related  to  the  former  one.  is  produced  by 
grouping  clauses  and  sentences  together  carelessly  with  only  a  comma  to  separate  them. 
This  gives  a  catchy  terseness  and  quickness  to  the  style.  3'et  it  is  not  disagreeable.  We 
otter  a  few  illustrations  :  — 

...  Frohlich  schritt  er  unter  seiner  Bi'irde  iiber  die  Schwelle,  die  kein  Frauenfuss  beriihren 
durfte,  der  Abt  ihm  zur  Seite.  Kammerer  und  Dienstmannen  folgten.  hoch  schwangen  die  dienendeii 
Knaben  ihre  Weihrauchfiisser,  und  die  MiWiche  wandelten  in  gedoppelter  Reihe,  wie  sie  gekommen, 
hinterdrein,  die  letzten  Strophen  ihres  Loblieds  sinsrend. 

.  .  .  Er  trat  ans  Fenster,  eine  kiihle  Herbstluft  wehte  ihm  ent<;-e<ren.  ein  dunkler.  elierner 
unendlicher  Himmel  spannte  sich  iiber  das  schweigende  Land,  die  Sterne  funkelten.  nah,  fern,  licht. 
matt:  so  gross  hatte  er  das  Himmelgewiilbe  noch  niemals  erschaut. 

.  .  .  Auf  stattlichem  Rappen  ritt  bei  der  Waldfrau  ein  Milgdlein,  kurz  aufgeschiirzt.  in  keeker 
Fiille  gesunden  Reiterlobens,  unter  stumpfem  Xiislein  ein  verfiihrerisch  Lippenpaar,  die  Augen  fun- 
kelnd,  das  Haar  zu  einer  wallenden  Flechte  geschlungen,  die  von  rotem  l^and  durchwoben  in  der  Luft 
flatterte  wie  Wimpel  eines  Meerschifl's.  Ueber  das  lose  Mieder  hing  Bogt>n  und  Kocher.  so  tummelte 
sie  ihr  Tier,  eine  hunnische  Artemis. 


1)  Carruth, school  edition  of  Ekkehaid. 
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SchetJ'ers  sentences  are  also  full  of  surprises  caused  by  little  quirks  and  turns  of 
speech.  The  most  effective  of  these  is  a  short,  pithy  utterance  coming  in.  unexpectedly 
after  a  semicolon  or  a  period  : — 

...  Sie  wollte  zum  Fenster  hinausschauen,  da  blies  ihr  ein  feiner  Luftzug  den  Nebel  in's 
IVngesicht:  dax  ina'ilir  nirht  recht . 

.  .  .  Die  zwt'i  Holzhauer  hatton  indess  ihre  Arbt-it  becndigt  und  schlichen  auf  des  Berges 
Itiickseite  von  dannen:  sufiirrhiefen  die  Herzogin. 

.  .  ,  Darum  lag  das  Kloster  in  stiller  Rube,  als  driiben  schon  die  Kosse  wieherten,  nur  Herr 
Cralo  kam  pHichtschuldig  heriiber.     Kr  iciisstc  inix  die  Sitte  gebot. 

Of  course,  the  writer  of  Kkkrhdrd  resorted  to  other  devices  :  in  subordinate  clauses 
he  was  fond  of  leaving  out  his  auxiliaries,  and  he  used  many  appositive  words  or  phrases, 
but  by  combining  these  three  types  of  sentence  effects,  he  succeeded  in  giving  his  style  a 
remarkable  unicjueness.  I'sually  his  paragraphs  are  composites  of  these  types;  frequently, 
however,  he  has  paragraphs  of  markedly  different  style  in  close  contact,  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  or  in  the  discussion  of  a  new  subject  in  the  midst  of  a  chapter. 
Now  and  then,  also,  we  detect  some  special  vagaries  of  composition.  Once  an  old-fashioned 
wedding  invitation  is  imitated,  in  a  few  places  he  introduces  a  Kanzln  style,  and  the 
Audifax  episode  starts  in  with  the  manner  of  the  fairy  story. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  gentle  nature  tone  of  the  book,  but  it  shows  out 
in  the  diction  in  a  striking  way  through  the  similes  employed.  Almost  without  exception 
they  are  related  to  nature,    or  out-of-door   life.      They  are  legion  : — 

, —  als  streiche  I'in  Flug  Wildenlen  drin  beruin, —  wie  ein  Scbatten  eilenden  Gewiilks,  wie  der 
Krdball  um  seine  Achse, —  wie  der  funkelnde  Tautropl'en  am  Fliegenschwamm,—  wie  ferner  Donner, 
—  wie  Essig  auf  Honigseim,  —  wie  ein  Stern,--  etc,  etc. 

Such,  then,  are  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Scheffel's  style,  still  we  are  aware  that 
we  have  only  imperfectl}'  indicated  its  strength,  pleasiugness,  and  freshness.  Stj^le  is  the 
sum  total  of  an  authors  genius,  personality,  nature,  and  in  any  man  these  are  hard  to 
weigh  in  words.  We  feel  the  charm,  though  we  can  not  describe  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
Scheffel. 


CHAPTEI^  IX. 


PI(KC  in  GeTinciR  Lircmturc. 

SCHEFFEL  was  a  liomanticist  ])y  nature  and  by  practice.  Some  would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  usurp  Eichendorffs  title,  and  call  him  "the  last  Romanticist,"  as  if  he  were  a  close 
lineal  descendant  of  that  early  remarkable  movement.  Scheffel  was  a  Homanticist,  but  not  an 
•'  old  "'  one, —  he  was  a  )iew  one  of  a  safer  and  healthier  type.  His  romance  like  his  poetrj- 
shows  this. 

In  our  introductory  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  historical  novel  in  Germany  before 
ISoO,  we  called  attention  to  the  interest  the  Romanticists  showed  for  the  past  German  historj', 
how  they  regarded  it  as  a  magic  field  in  which  to  find  new  elements  for  the  Fatherland's 
literature,  and  how  they  were  finally  carried  away  by  the  intoxicating  rapture  of  the  very 
charm  they  had  released  there.  Not  until  this  glamour  was  removed,  and  the  sentimental, 
mystical,  and  pessimistical  principles  of  the  school  were  broken  through,  forgotten,  or  changed, 
did  Romanticism  really  accomplish  any  worthy  results.  As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
Ijefore  the  Romanticists  could  attain  to  anything  enduring  they  had  to  get  away  from  their 
own  theories.')     \\'hen  delight  in  the  dreamy,  mysterious,  ravishing   witchery   of  the  Middle 


!'  ••  W  a>  (lit-  liiiriiaiitik  wollte.  wurdf  erst  voii  Jenen  zu  Flireii  ^'cliruclit.  dicsich  von  iliit-r  reiferen  f-ntwickluiig^ 
an  von  ^Ut  Si:')iule  Icisfifsairt  liattt-n."      Klnr. 
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Ages  turned  into  scholarly  enthusiasm  for  the  VolL-stionJich.  the  historical,  the  litcnuy,  and 
the  cultural  of  that  period,  then  Romanticism  had  found  a  safe  and  noble  object.  The  work  of 
Arnim  and  Brentano  in  collecting  the  folksongs  of  the  past,  the  inspiring  achievements  of  tlse 
Brothers  Orimm,  of  Lassberg,  and  Lachmann,  of  von  der  Hagen,  Eichhorn,  Simrock.  I  hland, 
Hautf,  and  many  others  in  discovering  the  real  past  of  a  real  folk, —  this  the  bond  that  con- 
nected Victor  von  Scheffel  in  his  poetrj'  and  fiction  with  the  Romanticists. 

That  he  was  different  from  the  "old-line  "  followers  of  the  schools  shows  in  the  way  he 
regarded  the  past.  With  them  the  Middle  Ages  in  history,  literature,  and  culture  was  a 
period  where  their  souls  luxuriated  in  wild  flights  of  fancy,  sickh-  sentimentalit}',  religious 
fanaticism  and  ecstasy,  of  hopeless,  bitter  irony  and  humor.  On  the  other  hand.  Schettel 
derived  from  the  Middle  Ages  a  far  different  inspiration, —  his  Ekkehud  is  proof  enough  of 
this.  There  is  poetry,  imagination,  and  idealism  here,  but  they  are  rooted  in  nature  and 
reality.  The  book  abounds  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  wholesome  and  human,  and  free  from 
sickly  traits.  The  religious  tone  of  his  fiction  is  also  far  removed  from  the  tone  of  the 
Komanticists;  we  are  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  delirium  and  frenzy  where  humanity  becomes 
uncanny  and  unnatural,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  simple,  religious  feeling  which  works  upon 
humanity,  but  does  not  rob  it  of  its  true  nature.  And  how  different  is  Scheffels  humor  from 
the  typical  humor  of  the  real  Komanticists.  He  did  not  look  upon  life  with  disappointment, 
nor  scourge  it  with  the  implacable  irony  and  bitterness  of  despair.  He  had  his  own  woes, — 
what  man  does  not?  — but  he  did  not  dip  his  pen  in  gall  to  draw  his  picture  of  the  world. 

The  modern  historical  novel  in  German}',  while  a  resultant  of  many  forces,  was.  as  we 
have  already  called  attention  to,  indebted  to  Walter  Scott  for  the  inspiration  which  carried  it 
through  the  first  quarter  century  of  its  development.  A  good  deal  of  Romanticism  figured  in 
it  at  first, —  the  great  Englishman  himself  may  be  counted  among  the  followers  of  the  school, 
but  like  Scheffel  he  appropriated  its  virtues  rather  than  its  illusive  vices.  There  were  notice- 
ably two  distinguishing  traits  in  Scott's  romances,  —  an  intense  national  feeling,  and  secondly, 
historical  faithfulness,  and  carefulness,  but  with  the  antiquarian  element  concealed  under  a 
pleasing  rhetorical  dress.  ')  By  the  year  1850,  or  thereabouts,  both  these  features  to  some 
extent  had  become  characteristic  of  the  historical  novel  in  Germany. — the  first  more  than  the 
last.  The  Romanticists  with  all  their  faults  were  patriotic,  and  from  Arninis  Kronfuu-iKhtcr 
through  the  tolerably  long  list  of  historical  novels,  good  and  bad,  to  Alexis"  work  in  tlie  4<i"s 
and  50's,  there  is  an  onward  moving  current  of  German  national  feeling  and  ambition.  Still, 
Scott's  treatment  of  history,  while  serving  largely  as  inspiration,  had  been  in  some  measure 
departed  from  ;  the  historical  spirit  was  interpreted  differently, — it  was  not  as  a  rule  made  so 
remote,  and  it  was  usually  more  political  and  personal.  No  one  can  tell  just  what  the 
development  of  the  historical  novel  in  Germany  would  have  been  after  1850,  had  no  new 
blood  been  transfused  into  it  ;  one  may  imagine  it  would  not  have  been  very  remarkable 
nor  brilliant. 

Luckily  there  came  in  these  years  a  revival  of  intellectual  energy  in  all  directions. 
A  stronger  national  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  heart  throbs  of  the  people,  and  a 
new  zest  was  shown  for  the  story  of  the  past.  It  was  by  no  means  the  feverish  enthusiasm  of 
a  second  Romanticism,  confined  to  poets  and  visionists. — it  was  a  deep-going,  serious  regard 
for  the  course  of  history  and  the  way  it  has  dealt  with  the  German  land.  It  is  now  that  we 
find  a  galaxy  of  remarkable  historians,  who  sought  with  all  the  skill  of  the  dramatist  and  the 
arts  of  the  narrator  to  give  charm  and  popular  interest  to  their  work.  And  they  succeeded, 
perhaps,   beyond  their  fondest  expectations. 

In  the  field  of  theoretical  and  actual  politics,  also,  great  thinkers  arose,  and  in 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  such  men  as  Strauss,  Bauer,  Feuerbach.  spoke  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones.  The  history  of  thought  and  mind  likewise  claimed  attention,  and  a  half  dozen 
great  spirits  in  the  years  around  the  turning  point  of  the  century  shone  out  in  noonda\ 
splendor.  The  Young  German  movement  had  not  yet  spent  its  force,  and  powerful  incen- 
tives, particularly  in  the  drama,  came  from  it  to  those  who  were  embarking  in  letters.  More 
than  this,  it  was  not  long  before  the  drama  itself  yielded  place  to  the  novel,  and  this  was  not 
strange,  for  fiction  everywhere  was  entering  upon  a  new  lease  of  life.      In    lS5ii   51    appeared 

I)  See  I):ivi(l  M;isson,  Britisli  jVoivi/sf*  (ovl  Thdr  Sfiihs.     Lecture  III. 
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Gutzkows  Dii  Rifttr  roiii  Grisf,  ;i  work  in  nine  volumes,  embodying  the  new  theory  of  the 
X<h( iH'iii(in</ri\ — the  "side-by-side"  exposition  and  treatment ;  Auerbach's  first  novel,  N'e ties 
Ltf»  n,  came  in  18r)2,  and  Ucr  gn'hie  /leinric/i^  by  Gottfried  Keller  in  1854.  Not  a  few  lesser 
talents  were  active  in  historical  fiction.  Out  of  the  renaissance  in  history-writing  developed 
;i  maniu  for  framing  the  figures  of  great  historical  characters  in  romance.  And  so  we  have 
Luise  Miihlbach  with  her  Jolnnin  Gnt::koirsL\>j,  Friedrich  der  Grouse,  Kaiser  Josep/i,  Ring's 
l)er  ijrosse  Kurfilrst,  Oettingers  .Jerome  Xapohoii,  and  other  works  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance. It  was  a  remarkable  point  in  German  literature,  this  halfway  mark  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  Scheffel  did  not  feel  the  movement  of  the  times.  But 
the  inspiration  that  came  to  him  was  one  that  spurred  him  to  independence,  not  imitation. 
Gutzkows  technique  offered  no  grasp  for  his  ideals,  and  Auerbach  and  Keller  could  only 
invigorate  by  suggestion  of  original  strength  and  kindred  earnestness.  The  new  awakening 
in  histor}'  and  historical  romance  only  convinced  him  that  a  picture  of  primitive  life  and 
civilization  had  more  to  commend  it  than  exaggerated  hero-worship.  Stimulated  and  incited 
by  contemporarj^  movements  he  proceeded  on  a  course  of  his  own. 

Scheffel  was  fitted  for  what  he  did,  both  l)y  training  and  natural  bent  of  mind  ;  his 
home  and  family  connections  were  themselves  full  of  history  and  romance  ;  his  education 
and  later  work  only  added  to  this.  When  simmered  down,  his  various  literary  achievements, 
particuhirly  his  novel-writing,  were  the  sum  total  of  many  converging  influences.  Ekke/tard 
appeared  in  1855.  It  was  not  a  large  volume, — had  nothing  of  what  Kudyard  Kipling  calls 
the  ''  three  decker  "  in  it,  and  set  up  no  new  theory  on  the  ruins  of  some  old  one;  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  departure  from  the  past,  not  so  much  in  technique  of  structure  as  in  literary 
finish  and  expression.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  strong  manifesto  of  the  author's  interpreta- 
tion of  Romanticism,  and  embodied  a  new  creed  ;  and  then  it  showed  what  the  inheritance  of 
the  past  in  historical  fiction  meant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scheffel  had  drunk  from  this 
stream  along  its  whole  course,  particularly  in  its  passage  through  the  modern  period  ;  the 
earlier  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  much  to  offer  him.  In  his  youth  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Walter  Scott,  and  Scott's  first  great  pupil,  Hauff',  was  his 
avowed  favorite.  From  that  day  on,  the  whole  career  of  the  historical  novel  had  something 
for  him  ;  Spindler,  Alexis,  and  the  rest  by  suggestion  of  patriotism,  treatment  of  material, 
enthusiasm  for  particular  regions,  served  as  encouragement  and  general  inspiration.  Outside 
of  the  general  spirit  of  this  progress,  the  effect  of  which  was  felt  in  his  work,  but  which  can 
not  be  so  easih'  detailed,  Hauff  was  evidently  his  greatest  model  ;  and  this  was  natural. 
He  was  a  Swabian,  he  wrote  with  patriotic  appreciation  of  the  homeland  ;  his  work  was 
inspiriting,  and  full  of  that  force  which  was  so  akin  to  Scheffel's  own  nature.  From  Hauff 
first,  then  from  later  writers  indirectly,  Scheffel  took  his  cue.  Hauff  was  practically  the  first 
to  introduce  landscapes  in  clear  colors  ;  Alexis  improved  on  this;  Scheffel  was  an  adept. 
Hauff's  narrative  was  full  of  humor  ;  Kkkelianl  a  triumph  of  humor.  Ilauff's  patriotism  was 
local;  Alexis"  first  local  then  national:  Scheffel's  likewise  local,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of 
proud  Germanism  and  race  ulory.  In  most  of  the  work  before  Scheffel,  politics  and  local  or 
stale  intrigues  had  been  prominent  or  noticeable  ;  in  JEklceli.ird  this  was  not  allowed  to  appear 
for  a  moment.  Schetfel  s  novel  answered  to  other  impulses.  The  general  awakening  of  learn- 
ing over  the  land,  })articularly  in  history  and  Germanic  literature  and  language,  spoke  out 
here.  In  all  these  ways  and  more,  his  work  was  a  natural  and  opportune  product  of  develop- 
ment. Coming  as  it  did.  great  and  commanding  as  it  was,  in  its  complete  effect  it  was  a  work 
of  influence. 

In  its  greatest  designation  ELL' hard  was  a  novel  of  the  culture  type;  its  spirit  was 
more  the  history  of  civilization  than  the  history  of  events,  and  in  this  field  it  was  practicall}' 
fi  pioneer,  a  work  of  far-reaching  effect.  No  novel  which  had  appeared  in  Germany  before 
K\')  could  compare  with  it  in  the  amount  of  research  and  study  which  was  at  its  foundation; 
no  novel  before  it  could  show  such  an  intimate  and  subtle  comprehension  of  the  age  and  local- 
ity in  which  it  was  laid.  (German  historical  fiction  had  aV)sorbed  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
foreign  romance,  but  it  had  not  produced  such  a  work  as  this,- — one  that  brought  to  the  stud}' 
of  the  past  tiie  poesy  of  Romanticism,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  explorer,  and  the  keen,  critical 
judgment  of  the  learned  investigator.      In  making  it  clear  that  fiction  had  a  legitimate  field 
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for  its  efforts  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  a  certain  age.  this  is 
what  made  Ekkehard  a  landmark  in  German  literature,  this  is  what  made  it  so  suggestive  for 
after  writers. 

The  historical  novel  from  this  time  on  developed  in  various  directions.  The  AneLihiten- 
roman  flourished  for  a  decade,  Grutzkows  theory  found  acceptance,  Riehl  created  a  new  type 
of  historical  Novelle,  but  Scheffel's  influence  was  manifest  in  them  all.  The  very  spirit  of  his 
style  worked  like  an  elixir  in  the  veins  of  contemporaneous  and  later  writers.  More  than  any 
other  novel  before  it  Elkehard  was  an  embodiment  of  poetry,  nature,  humor,  of  volksf'hyilkh 
and  lifelike  characterization,  and  these  diverse  traits  cast  an  evident  spell  over  German 
literature. 

The  first  result  of  Schett'el's  success,  both  with  the  TromjietT  and  with  Ekkehanl,  was 
that  the  public  was  overwhelmed  with  an  enormous  amount  of  imitation,  some  of  it  good,  some 
bad.  Breitner  in  his  article  ^)  on  the  Sdi(',tf'<l-BaxiUus  has  traced  the  ravages  of  the  disease  care- 
fully. It  seems  that  Schett'el  himself  beheld  the  workings  of  the  epidemic  with  humorous 
resignation.^)  Alike  title  and  contents  were  copied.  Following  the  Trompet> r  we  have  a 
revival  of  works  with  von  titles,  works  in  similar  verse  and  style,  works  with  all  sorts  of  Hid- 
digeigei-like  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles:  following  Ekkdmnl,  novels,  epics,  dramas,  and 
characters  modeled  with  palpable  "  Schefelei."  Without  comment  we  mention  in  this  list  as 
most  important,  Weber's  DrixzelinlinJen,  Wolff's  Taimh'iusi  r.  Baumbach  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  Ganghofer's  3fartinsklause. 

Aside  from  this  work  of  lesser  writers,  it  is  difficult  to  designate  the  exact  scope  of 
Scheffel's  influence;  so  many  other  impulses  have  come  into  German  literature  in  later  \'ears  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  trace  the  Scheffel  current  closely.  No  doubt,  however,  that  the 
great  historical  novelists  who  followed  him  derived  hints  and  inspiration  from  him.  Kbers. 
who  introduced  the  "  archpeological  ''  novel,  found  encouragement  in  Scheffel's  method,  and  in 
Homo  Sum  worked  out  a  motive  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  thought  of  Ekkihard. 
Freytag,  who  chose  a  direction  for  his  romance,  like  Scheffel.  more  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  race,  may  well  be  mentioned  as  having  also  stood,  in  a 
sense,  under  his  influence.  Freytag  was  himself  an  original,  sturdy  workman  in  literature,  and 
made  his  debut  in  romance  quite  independent  of  Scheffel;  but  when  in  later  5'ears  he  turned 
to  historical  fiction,  we  can  not  but  think  he  derived  encouragement  from  his  predecessor's 
reception  by  the  public.*)  In  Die  A/mm  we  certainly  have  a  trace  of  Scheffel.  The  idea  of 
JJic  A/ineii  (1872-SU)  goes  back  undoubtedly  to  the  BUdir  aus  <hr  d<  utsih>n  Verijnn(it'nh<  it 
(1859-G7),  where  we  see  a  similar  interest  in  tracing  through  generations  the  destiny  of  a 
single  family,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  primal  impulse  to  the  Biid<  ,■  came  from  Scheffel's 
work.  From  their  very  appearance,  the  public  felt  that  the  Ahn<n  were  but  a  continuation  of 
the  work  in  which  EL-kphard  was  the  forerunner:  it  found  particularly  in  the  first  stories.  Jmjo 
and  Ligrahan.  and  Das  Xest  der  Zauiikonigi .  much  of  the  same  humor,  quaintness  of  language. 
primitive  conditions  in  clear  outline,  and  the  workings  of  primitive  Toutonic  strength,  and 
gave  them  much  the  same  enthusiastic  reception. 

Felix  Dahn,  too.  must  be  included  in  the  line  of  succession  after  Scheffel.  Like  Ebers 
and  Freytag  he  was  strong  and  resourceful  enough  to  strike  out  in  a  path  liy  himself,  yet  he 
was  under  the  spell  of  Scheff'els  work.  '>0f  the  German  writers,  '  he  savs.  '-who  belong  to 
an  older  generation.  Friedrich  Kiickert  was  closest  to  me:  but  of  those  nearer  my  own  age, 
Joseph  A'ictor  v.  Scheffel  both  as  man  and  genius,  was  the  dearest,  perhaps  I  m;wf  say  the 
closest  related  to  me  in  art:  he  was  mv  trusted  friend,  and.  in  almost  evervthing.  mv  comrade 
in  the  matter  of  likes  and  dislikes.''  *  )  In  his  Erimn mngi ,,  he  confesses  to  having  schooled  his 
verse  on  Schetfel's  poetry,  and  to  having  conferred  with  him  fre<iuently  regarding  his  own  work 
in  fiction.  The  Kampf  nm  R<>m  was  begun  in  ISoS.  immediately  following  his  acquaintance 
with  Scheffel  in  Munich,   and  though  it  was  not  finished  until   l^tU.  ju'oltably  its  i)rimal  inspi- 

1)  LUtirntarhildfT  Fin  dc  ^^i-flc.  B;iii(U'lien  I. 

•-')  See  letter  of  .\ug.  Hi,  l^s^  (|Uote(l  by  Hreitner. 

■*)  Conrad  Al))erti,  (TU!<tar  Firntiuj.  >^(iiie  Ldnn  uu(l  Srlid'hit.  p.  IT-t. 

1)  •' Von  den  (ieutschen  Dieliterti.  wflche  eineni  iilieren  >hMiselnnalttr  ;injreliiirt-ii.  Nt  mir  riieiliirh  Kii.  kirt 
am  niiclisten  fxestiinden:  unter  den  uiir  ^leieh;iltre_'-en  alicr  Nt  mil  als  Mensc'h  und  iiK  1\  i'liist  j.-r  ciii-  lit-i.^ii-.  wchl 
uueli  der  innijiste  Artverwandte  jrewesen  niein  ti'auiei'  Ht'izen-it'rtund  uiid  in  fa-t  aTun  Miiiiren  iiuiiM  .csinDuni.'^- 
und  Geschmaeksgenosse  in  Neiirun.t:  und  .Mnieisrnnij.  .losepW  N'iUtnr  von  ScliefiVi." 
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ration  was  Schettels  own  contagious  enthusiasm  for  historical  romance  as  revealed  in 
Ekkrliifitl.  And  there  are  some  interior  resemblances  as  well.  The  fresh  robust,  nrdeutsch 
spirit  which  predominates  Schetfels  book  is  in  Dahns  work,  and  the  charmingly  idyllic  figures 
of  Hadumoth  and  Audifax,  the  child  lovers,  are  paralleled  by  the  attachment  existing  between 
Gotho  and  Adalgoth.  And  just  as  little  Hadumoth  wanders  forth  to  seek  her  companion 
whom  the  Huns  have  carried  off.  so  does  Gotho  leave  her  mountain  home  to  seek  for  Adal- 
goth in  Italy.      And  the  end  of  the  seeking  is  also  the  same  story. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  great  writers  we  have  mentioned,  have  come  other  novelists 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  various  directions.  In  the  half  century  nearly  which  has  elapsed  since 
ElckiJxifiJ  was  published,  many  hints  and  encouragements  have  come  into  German  literature. 
The  new  and  greater  national  life  has  of  itself  called  forth  and  stimulated  genius  on  ever}' 
hand  ;  and  historical  fiction  has  received,  like  other  types  of  literature,  its  own  peculiar 
incentive.  But  back  of  this  rapid  and  successful  development  stands  Scheffel's  one  great  work. 
Its  advent  was  decidedly  auspicious,  for  it  came  at  the  middle  point  of  the  modern  historical 
novel's  course  in  Germany,  at  the  right  time  to  give  a  new  vigor  to  the  type  of  fiction  which 
Walter  Scott  and  other  foreign  writers  had  introduced  and  popularized. 

Ekhihard  is  a  great  novel.  Measured  by  some  of  the  universal,  historical  novels  in 
the  world's  literature  it  maj'  seem  to  lack  in  certain  ways,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  power  ;  its  charms,  unique,  but  pleasing,   are  like  the  springtime  wind — 

"  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  vioi'^s 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

It  has  filled  a  necessary  place  in  German  literature,  and  its  success  has  not  been 
undeserved. 
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TCH  bin  zu  Clarence,  Calhoun  county.  3Iichigan,  am  17.  Mai  187U  geboren.  Mein  Vater, 
■■■  Charles  Albert  Ford,  Oekonom,  und  meine  Mutter,  Meranda  Elizabeth  Ford,  geborene 
Floyd,  sind  noch  am  Leben.  Ich  besuchte  die  Volksschule  auf  dem  Lande,  dann  absolvirte 
ich  die  High  School  ( klassische  Vorbereitungsschule)  in  Litchfield,  Michigan. 

Im  Herbst  1889  bezog  ich  das  College  zu  Albion,  Michigan,  spliter  unterbrach  ich 
meine  Studien  mit  einer  Reise  nach  Singapore  in  Ost-Indien,  wo  ich  englischer  Lehrer  (P^ng- 
lish  Master)  an  der  englisch-chinesischen  Schule  (Anglo-Chinese  School)  war.  1892  kehrte 
ich  nach  Amerika  zuriick,  nahm  meine  Studien  wieder  auf,  und  promovirte  1894  als  Bacca- 
laureus.  Gleich  nachher  wurde  mir  eine  Lehrstelle  fiir  das  Deutsche  in  Albion  College  ange- 
boten.  die  ich  antrat,  nachdem  ich  zwei  Semestei'  lang  an  der  Fniversitiit  zu  Freiburg,  i.  B. 
germanische  Philologie  studirt  hatte. 

1895  verheiratete  ich  mich  mit  Friiulein  Grace  Augusta  Cogshall.  1897  nach  zwei- 
jiihrigeu  Studien  erhielt  ich  die  Magisterwiirde  von  Albion  College,  und  im  gleichen  Jahre 
wurde  ich  zum  Hilfsprofessor  (Associate  Professor)  fiir  moderne  Sprachen  ernannt.  Wiih- 
rend  des  Sommersemesters  1898  hielt  ich  Vortrlige  an  der  Staatsuniversitiit  zu  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia;  im  Herbst  1898  iibernahm  ich  die  Ltitung  des  Department  of  (lerman  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  Albion  College. 

1899  wurde  ich  von  der  I3ehr)rde  auf  ein  Jahr  beurlaubt,  um  das  deutsche  Schulwesen 
zu  studiren,  und  specielle  Fachstudien  an  der  Miinchener  Universitiit  zu  betreiben. 

Gegenwiirtig  bin  ich  Mitglied  der  Modern  Language  Association,  der  xVmerican  Dialect 
Society,  und  der  Michigan  Teachers'  Association.  In  den  letzten  Jahren  lieferte  ich  fiir  ver- 
schiedene  Zeitschriften  und  Journale  Novellen,  litterarische  Abhandlungen  und  Reiseskizzen. 

Fiir  eine  giitige  Leitung  und  Unterstiitzung  bei  meinen  Studien  fiihie  ich  mich  insbe- 
sondere  den  folgenden  Herren  Professoren  zu  aufrichtigem  Danke  verpflichtet: 

Kluge,  Schri»er,  Thurneysen,  Weissenfels,  Meyer,  Muncker,  Paul,  Schick,  von  Miiller. 


